The reaction against science and technology has only just 
oeguP^to cofne to public notice in the west. The old Romantic 
reaction.to natlnrmlity nnd the Enlightenment comes back in a 
myriad forms in the west - some sober, some ecstatic, some 
ridiculous. 


x The Wo most important reactions are the Right Romantic and the 
New Left, Theodore Roszak being the most articulate among . 

Lc> ftZi 

the Romantics of the Right awjJ- Herbert Marcuse the 
philosopher - spokesman of the New Left (—beanrH 1 

The Greening of America 

Let us take Roszak first/and The Making of a Counter^ 

/(culture v/ere followed by Where The Wasteland Ends . In all three 


books Ro^szak singles out the Enlightenment and Newtonian science 
as the great enemy which destroyed the richness of human vision and 


reduced him to the single vision of modern science. What does 
Roszak -propose as a remedy for this siw^jL vision? He is not 
proposing, he is describing what is actually happening: 
massive and large-scale "ransacking of all the excluded human 


traditions n . 


"It is as if the repressed collectioft unconscious 
of our culture were being turned inside out before 
our very eyes. . Everything once forbidden and outcast 
now makes its way into paperback editions, comic 
books, poster art, pop music. "*2 


The desire, according to Roszak, is to overcome all the tradi¬ 
tional dualisms and dichotomies of western thought - "spirit-fleshy 
reason-passion, mad-sane, objective-subjective, fact-value, 


1* New York, Anchor Books, 1973 
2. Op.cit. p. 424 


•^latural"'^ supernatural, intellect - intuition, humaiC _ -''n on human, 
all these familiar dualisms which have divided the spectrum of 
consciousness varnish as we create the higher sanity"^ 


The higher sanity will find its proper politics when we 
come to realize in our very bones that we have nothing 
to add to the splender of the Old Gnosis and can makd 
no progress ’beyond it’. We can do no more than return 
to it, borrow from it, reshape it to suit the times."4. 

That is his conclusion - that the linear progress of science 
and technology is only an illusion, that the truth is ’Whole 
in every moment of time" - always there, in the Old Tradition, 
"the eternity that seeks its reflection in the mirrors of time". 
Poszak, as a representative spokesman of what I have called the 
Romantic Right reaction to a culture^ based on science and 
technology, wants to go back to the age-old wisdom of the human 
race, but he gives us no clue as to what criteria to use in 
sorting out among the various elements of the Old Tradition. 
Roszak can hardly && considered a philosopher. He is the <£sof 
the Romantic Right Radicalism. 


When we come to Herbert Marcuse, we are dealing with a 
genuinely ewAite and we 11-trained social philosopher, 
formerly of the Frankfurt school of Social Sciences, the 
great inheritor of the social philosophical tradition s kinn an-g~~ 
from the two Germans 'arl Marx and Frieaich Engels. Prof. 

Marcuse now lives in California in the U.3.A. and has 
dissociated himself from the Frankfurt School, which is itself 
fast becoming defunct. But he is every inch a philosopher, and 
feels that philosophy is an indispensable component, as pre¬ 
supposition and outcome, of all economic systems. He anrrov^ingly 

quotes the passage from Matik 1 s .Critinue of Political Economy ( in 
3. Sid 

4* Ibid, p. 426 





Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts )« ,E 


"This communism .. is the genuine resolution of the 
conflict between man and nature and between man and 
nan - the true resolution of the strife between 
existence and essence, between objectification and 
self-confirmation, between freedom and necessity, 
between the individual and the species. Communism 
is the riddle of history solved, and it knows itself 
to be this solution"^. 


Here again the attempt is to overcome dualism which 
is the root of alienation, but the method is not a return to 
tradition or the Old. G^nosis, but the devising of a social 
philosophy in which theory and practice are integrated 
and whose purpose is to mobilize the ^to overthrow 

the capitalist class in power and to create a new non- 
alienated society. The problem then is not science and 
technology as such but their use to pervert u ^he historial- 
social world of man into an alien world of money and 
commodities; a world which confronts him as a hostile 
power and in which the greater part of humanity ceases to 
be anything more than ’abstract workers' ( far away from the 
reality of h man existence), separated from the object of 
their work and forced to seKl themselves as a commodity"6, 

Now, I’larcuse's argument is that this fact of human 
alienation from reality is not just an 'economic fact' 
like wages or rent or trade unions or private property. 

"It is thus a matter of man as man ( and not 
just as worker, economic subject and the like), 
and of a process not only in economic history but 
in the history of man and his reality". 

5. Mar*, EPM n. 135, cited by H. Marcuse, Studies in Critical 
Philosophy, Boston, Beacon Press, 1972, p.5 This was_written 
by IIa*x in 1844, and the Marcuse article was originally 
written (in German) in the 193°’s. 


6. Marcuse, op. cit. p.6 




en private property, as an economic fact, is only, for Marx, the 
essureES sensuous expression of the fact that nan becomes objective 
or himself. 

V 

/ Thus .-arcuse takes a line quite opposite to tfcfe French neO- 

y ttrr 

Marxist like gs£ Lottis Althusser, who some years ago insisted 

■\iJ4% ficovy IvTAo Ow\ *1 djLoOjCKfriCa-* Lt/CwJUxA fCi fycofc'lfJsS McC** <J-> Cs bvu.e 5 <r£>ldf' r - 

UCijthat the: 1843 Manuscripts provide the real key to Marx's thought. |j 
iiarx, according to this view, was certainly not concerned primarily y" 

o 

about economic realities like distributive justice etc. His real ?' 

of ^ 

concern was for nan as man, and the t aking ' the IIew Left is to 

7 - o 

'-r> 

advance this cause of man. , 

F 

£•■> 

I-Iarcuse accuses 4 ? oner of perpetuating the individualist V 

conception of Man born in capitalism. This conception of Man 

T 

plays upon three themes: (a) the individual ego as the primary o 

component of society, organised into masses, (b) repression as T> 

the means of creating culture and (c) aggression as the necessary $ 

concomitant of a repression-powered culture. X 


But perhaps Marcuse's most painted attack is directed 

a 

against the so-called scientific objectivity of classical 

o 

Marxism. He argues for a vV revolutionary materialism", which lays rT s - 

? 

heavy stress not merely on changing the objective structures of r> 

society, but equally on changing consciousness: "I consider the i? 

re-evaluation and determination of the subjective factor to be 

one of the most decisive necessities of the present situation. pf 

h 

The more we emphasize that the material, technical and scientific X 

-r 

production forces for a ifree soci-ty are in existence, the more 

we are changed with liberating the consciousness of there realisable ^ 


possibilities. For the 


_ C <\ ©ctv i n Mppvi 


of consciousness against 


these possibilities is the characteristic^ situation and the 

s 

subjective factor in existing society. I consider the development ^ 
of consciousness, if you like, this idealistic texeee deviation, to 

’Z. 

be in fact one of the chief tasks of materialism today, of £ 


llfi rvnr» "nxr rnn fopiol p orp t* 


raa 


W/ : ' ut 
WI jne an s t he on ly 
Jf c onsciousne s s. 
destruction of 


ical revision of consciousness is not by any 
task. 'Tot that it is an easy task to revise 
One has to overcome history by a "critical 
history" and 't he repressed prehistory of 


man-kind has to be brought back into consciousness. The 
modern consciousness of history is fctself something to be 
overcome as a. literal understanding of reality. 


The main thinfor Marcuse however^ is to reconstruct 
society in such a way that it gives peace and joy without labour 
and without repression. The presen t society may be able to 
provide food for all and even an eouitable distribution of wealth. 


"The abolition of material poverty is a possibility 
within the status quo; peace, joy and the abolition of 
lab our are n o t ♦ "8. 


"breaking through the administered consciousness is a precondition 
of liberation." 

Uh>b>* 

The hew Left looks thiis for a paradise, for a uassae that 
is radically different from the usfoan - technological paradise 
of industrial society. 


The same line is followed also by that other idol of few Left 

Radicals, Ivan Ilich, whose D e -s c ho o l in g Socle tv 

o-f 

follows a line parallel 'bo that Marcuse. Ilich is a -prophet at 
whom people can laugh, knowing deep down in their sub-conscious 
that hey will have to take him seriously Soup time. 

Ilich is no Marxist or an ex-Marxist like Marcuse. If 
anything he is either an ex-Catholic or a Crypto-Catholic. 

Mis argument does not use Marxian premisses or terminology. 

CCO~i 

I I o .aas e g what constitutes societj' - are not economic 

*8. H. Marcuse, legations. Essays in Critical Th eory, 

Beaton, Beacon Press, 19^8, Into-p. xx. 




Jbusses but different types of institutions. The forms of the 
/society can be seen in the nature of these institutions. 

These institutions run the spectrum not from poor to rich, but 
from "manipulative" to "flonvivial". The typical manipulative 
institution^ is a -orison. People are there against their will* 
They are fed, clothed and housed, but cannot do very much out of 
their own free will* liven worse perhaps is a mental asylum where 
the patient is not even regarded as a human being. On the other 
side of the spectrum are a few convivial institutions - public 


markets, parks, some traditional villag e / s where people relate 
to each other spontaneously and without much outside manipulation. 
The telephone system Ilich regards as pretty convivial. ( If 
he knew the Indian telephone system, I am sure he would have had 
a different opinion 1)^ 


'•/ell, now, the school is next in manipulativeness to 
prisons and asylums. It is an institution that takes in a certain 
number of individuals, mostly against their will, keeps them there 
for a certain period, of their lives, isolates then in specially 
prepared enclaves si called class-rooms, subjects then the re to the 
authority of a class of certified professionals called teachers 
who instruct them in a curriculum over which the student has 
little choice and initiate them into an acceptable pattern of 
behaviour which was not conceived by the students. The teachers 
•delve into their personal lives and make them behave according 
to "right" moral lavs and canons. The students are classified 
as children, i.e. as sub-human, unfree without any rights, to be 
manipulated by others. 

And then a credit system, a pedigree system^, forces them 
to compete in a particular \<ra.y which ensures one type will always 
come out First Glass. The school thus sorts people out into 
social groups and discriminates between student and student. 



creativity . Schooling is thus a major crime against humanity 
j and deschooling is liberation. 

And different countries have different systems of 
schooling, so that the school becomes internationally 
discriminatory and divisive. In certain countries the 
annual expenses for one child’s education is five times what 
it costs for half the world's average human being to live for 
a whole y°aro 

Ilich is not arguing for a consumer society without 
schools. He argues for a society of conviviality with convivial 
social institutions. In this he stands more with the Romantic 
Right than with the Hew Left. 

The choice for Ilich is between schooling and learning. 

He says the two are opposed to each other. To encourage 
learning we need the opposite of a school, just as to encourage 
human health we need something which is the opposite of a 
hospital which is also a manipulative institution. 

Real 1 arning requires three kinds of channels, according 
to Ilich - (a) channels for exchange of skills; (b) channels 
' for making peers so that you can learn from each other; and 
(c) a master -disciple relationship in which the mind can be 
tra.ined. and developed to become intellectually mature. Hone 
of these require schools, according to Ilich. In fact the school 
is about the worst place for these three processes to 
survive• 

Ilich becomes almost Gandhian in his opposition to 
consumerism and in his love of simplicity. What we really need 
for a high quality of life is to be able to manage a few things 




r (b) to have a place where you can sleep and rest ■> 

(c) some way of mov^ing from one pl8.ce to another at a reasonao].e 
speed. 

(d) some clothes to put on 
o^.<K (e) some remedies against diseases . 

We need tools to make these things. That we must learn. 

But air-conditioners, big motor cars, neutron bombs - why do we 
need these? The people we call developed are those who have 
developed more needs. 

What we need is' not simply to have these basic goods simnlied 
to us, but to acquire the s^i" Is to make them and to make them 
ourselv s whereaver possible. 

Conviviality means working together, helping each other, 
having autonomous and creative relationship of perons with each 
other as persons and of persons with their environment. 

Ilich holds that the higher the level of material culture, the 
lower will be the level of conviviality. Increased productivity 
decreases conviviality. Mass$ services like educational institutions 
and hospitals are also enemies of conviviality. They destjo^y the 
inner environment of human persons. 

Hossak, Marcuse, Ilichj allure from the American continent. 

There is another group there that require our attention. They 
are the Environmentalists - Abraham Maslov, Barry Commoner, 
Buckminister Fuller^ Robert Heilbroner - these are some of the 
names of those worried about the survival of industrial society. 

As Robert Sinsheimer, Professor of Biophysics at the California 
Institute of Technology said: 



r " j 

/ "We in science are growing up now. Our boys 

become more potent. The little gomes we play 
with nature have a great stake, and their' outcome 
moves the whole social structure. We must accept 
our responsibility'^. 

Their main theme is always survival. The movement came to a head 
with the ^lub of Rome's first report on Limits to Orowth . 
which warned that /industrial society could not grow further without 
endangering the survival of the human race on our planet. The second 
report, slightly more careful than the first, made less of a splash, 
but is for that reason no less worth reading. 

Mankind at the Turning Point* 3. dedicated "To Future 
Generations", was the work of some of the best experts of the 
world in food, population, energy, agriculture, resources, economics, 
ecology, political science, systems analysis, computer science, 
geology etc. Seven western universities cooperated. Main 
conclusions: 

1. The current cris£s are not temporary, but will persist. 

2. The only solution is global and not national with full and 
explicit recognition of the emerging world system and its 
organic growth which has to be planned on a long-term basic, 
with a new world economic order and a global resources alloca¬ 
tion system. 

3. The solution cannot be just in economics. It requires the 
cooperation of all disciplines 

4. It is possible to resolve these crisfis through cooperation rather 
than confrontation. 


*7. Cited by Joseph Wood Krutch, in his editorial of the 
"''American Scholar? Winter 19o8-69 ? p.21. 

The Synthesis of DMA and the creation of a virus, two ^ 
epoch ma king discoveries of modern science were in covered occi/y v€ 
during the last weeks of December 1967 

8. Mihajlo Mesarovic and Ed/uard Pestel, Mankind at the Turning 
Point, the Second Report to the Club of Rome . New American 
Library, Signet book, New York, 197© 



' "Precisely because the symptoms of these global 

crisis might become ful3.y visible only toward, the 
end of the century, the time to act is now; when 
the symptoms become clear the remedy will no longer 
be possible, as has been shown repeatedly in this 
report. Future history will not focus on oersonality 
and social classes as has been characteristic of history 
in the oast, but on the use of resources and surviv/al of 
the human snecies. The time to affect that history 
is now"*9. 

They argue for the creation of a world consciousness, 
a new ethic in the use of material resources, an attitude toward 
nature based on harmony rather than conquest, and a sense of 
identification with future generations. Each generation must 
be ready to trade benefits to the next generations for the 
benefits to oneself. If each generation aims at maximum good 
for itself, Homo Sapiens is as good as doomed,, 


On the American continent in particular and in the Altantic 
countries as a whole, there is this philosophy of s|}ock, a 
frantic reflection that springs from a near-certain sense of 
doom. This gives rise to prophets galore. On the one hand there 
are those like Hermann Kahn of the Hudson Institute in Hew 
York who says that everything is all right, aa& r if we just put 
out a little more effort everything will be all right and 


that everybody ' in the world will live haz ily ever after 
just lilce the Americans. But such soothsayers are listened to 

only by those in the establishment who will cling at any straw 

uni'hour 

that gives them a hope of survival in that radical change. 

Others advocate more ruthless techniques of survive -1 , represented 

^ * j V \\ A 

by^Txartge Ethics and Life-boat Ethics, w.-ich say that i: the 

*9. Mankind at the '^urning'^oint, p. 146 



world is doomed, a few can still save themselves if only they 
will let the others perish in peace, and not foolishly try 
to save everybody. Sober economic philosophers like Robert 
lieilbroner ( The Human Prospect ) have categorically asserted that 
doom is inevitable in the long run. Other sober economic 

V>J (\ssVty dC.eo’O j 

thinkers like Loort\v "Imiu i lffff of Brandeis University^, 
have given solutions out of sophisti ated computers tht 
tell us that the situation is quite gloomy only for "non- 
oil exporting Market Economy developing countries" (which 
means India and other Asian, African, Latin, American nations) 
who will never make it to even 5 500 per capita per annum ©Jr 
by 2000 A.D. arid may be in debt of up to 51 billion by that 
time ( expertise de Wass ily Leontleff ^ published by 
the U.N.) But neither the West nor the rest of the world can 
be reassured by complicated statistics like Leontieff’s. 


It is this sense of doom that sends the west out in search of 
a tradition. On the one hand the younger generation looks to 
Indian Yoga, Zen Buddhism or other forms of Oriental myst-tcism. 
This recourse to the East is quite sincere and ’well-meaning, 
but very few really get to the of the Oriential tradition 


Most are satisfied by palliatives that give temporary respite 
from restlessness and y-oDourrcncoo , instant tranquil ncy in 
capsule form. But some are making the break-through. Some 
are discovering the treasures of the East whidk the East€a$ers 
themselves had neglected or forgotten. 

I wonder, however, whether we can rejoice completely in this 
growing popularity of the Eastern heritage in thelJsst. There 
are three areas where we have to study the situation carefully. 
^f|"(l) Eirst, the fact that peddling Eastern religions in the West 
has become a very lucrative business, introduces some real 
risks of mis-interpretation of the Eastern Tradition by 
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Groaercial interests. Not all missionaries of 
’Best are authentic. Some are Cake 3 , and the credit of the 
Indian culture is itself at stake through their opportunist mis¬ 
interpretation. Indian universities should collaborate with 
western universities to make a study of the qualifications and 

credentials __ of many Indians now in the west as emissaries of 

. // 

uirm.uism. f 

2c In some schools like Trans 0 endential ’meditation, it is 

■oc 

openly acknowledged that is not the Hindu Religion that is coin? 

N 

taught, but only a techninue of achieving tranquillity. What are 
the implications of dissociating a techninue like some aspects of 
Yoga from a whole system of S ad lian a with its own understanding 
of goals to be achieved end means to be used? 


3. Have we done our own homework in terms of philosophically 
integrating the stated goals of our nation in terms of economic 
development on the one hand and the spiritual heritage of India 
on the other? Would we not have to do some of that integration 
in our Indian universities, before we can e clear about the 
message of Hinduism to the world? 

In any case the search for meaning within the Oriental tradition 

Co "tp ' 101 

is only the first stage • of a 9 o.ri>yia% great movement when 
humanity as a whole will.have to learn to take a fresh look at the 
universal tradition of mankind. 

The basic •renius o: p some of the most powerful inte 1 lectunl 
movements in the west are anti-traditional. Take for example 

Gvpsf 1 P t , 

jjfiot- Wiocjj ann his principle of uope. block is an em-ivimst 
of the type of £ Marcuse, and his philosophy is quite massively 
grundlich in the German way. • - L he story goes that one of his 
students went to him and asked him reverently: u 3ir, can you 



'ev seconds, and answered** 3 is not yet P". P here stands 
for human existence as it ought to be, and the ought to be is 
the true to be or "being" ( sein ) of humanity. 3 stands for 
the situation as it now is. And because we are not yet what 
we are (or ought to he), we have as a human charac'.eristic 
this business of "hppe", that we will change and become what 
we are. The truth of what we are is in the future, and that is 
a somewhat antitraditionalist a roach. 


There is on the other hand the viewpoint of Hans-Georg 
Gadamer ( VJahrheit und liethode ) which seems more balanced and 
needs to be given greater attention. His concern is mainly 
for a unified theory of all sciences, to say what science 
really is - the same enterprise as the one in which in the 
English speaking world, Karl Popper, Thomas Kuhn, Paul 
Feyerabend and Imre Lakatos are all presently encaged - 
the search for a VJissense haf ts^theorie . Gadamer sim-ly 

nicks up the Ai>^lo-saxon debate, in which two other main 
characters are C.G. Hemp81 ("The Meaning of Theoretical Terras: 

A Critique of the &tand~ent[fl Empiricist Construal", in P. Su-pnes, 
L. Henkin, A. -Joja and G.C. Moisi£ (eds): Louie, Iie ft hodolosw 
and Philosophy of science . Proceedings of the 1971 International 
Congress, Bukarest, 1971, Amsterdam, 1973, r ° 367-373) and 
0. G. Yon Wright, ( Exrlanatifltn and Under standing, London, 1971). 
Gadamer makes a distinction between three types of science, 

-1 a t u r wi ssens c, ha f t en (Natural Sciences), Ge is te swis sense hajf ten 
(Human sciences) and the critical sciences (e.g. literary 
Criticism), but wants to find a theory of science that would 
fit all three. 


•Jhat is significant for us here is Gadamer's understanding 
of HermeneWtik or the art of (scientific) explanation and 
.clarification. This is always a creative not to be set down 


i-i w: n -r* _ I 1 — 
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rimarily a creative social -process 


So also, 


m . 

^■fclone; it is 

W and especially so is it in history, archae geology, 
f literary criticigjfrr) which deal with documents and a 


and 

rtefacts 


left by others. Here we have to enter into the spirit of the 

people or the person who produced the document or the artefact. 

•*vecve<ah or> 

This involves the reacti o n of their mental horizons and the 
fusion of our own metal horizon with that of the author of the 

r 

text or creator of the artefact. Understanding requires this 
fusion of horizons, which is of the essence of Hermeneh^tik. 


Now the question is:can humanity do both things equally 
well? On the one hand look towaro.s the future with the full 
awareness that S is not yet P and that we sho .Id move towards P. 

But on the other realize that the understanding of S involves a 
look into our own pa$t as well as the past of others• for no S 
ffill from heaven. Every situation is the result of a development, 
of a Tradition that has come to the present S and keeps moving on 
- either towards P or away from it. But P itself will not be 
discontinuous with 3^, and in order therefore to understand F or 3, 
we need to know the path by which we have all come to our various 
S'es. That is what Tradition means - the path by which we come 
to be where we are. 


In both East and West, we will need to pay special attention 
to this fact - that we cannot move towards P without some understand¬ 
ing, not only of our own tradition, but also^hose of others. 

That kind of fusion of horizons will lead to a richer conception 
of P and provide greater resources for the movement towards P. 
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THE ELEMENT OP MODERNITY IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL ANALYSIS . 
(Dr. Paulos Gregorios) 


"Modern Philosophy" is a term widely used, but 
seldom with any precision of meaning. In one sense it could be said 
that the absence of reference to religious authority constitutes moder 
nity. But such a definition cannot be sustained, both because in the 
two acknowledged fathers of modern philosophy, Rene Descartes and Imman, 
Kant, one finds various references to religious authority, and because 
there have been many others in the history of universal philosophy before 
the modern period who have philosophized without appeal to religious 
authority. » 

Particularly in Descartes, one sees his whole literar 
activity permeated with an anxious desire not to give offence to tradi¬ 
tional religion. Leibniz tried actually to correlate his metaphysics 
carefully with the religions tradition. Spinoza, precisely because he 
radically differed in his conception of God from the traditional notion, 
got into serious trouble with religious authorities. 

One could try another track - that of substance and 
function. Is it not true that this is what characterizes modern philo¬ 
sophy - that it is concerned more with function than with substance? 

The difficulty is that we are not as sure of that distinction as we 
once were. Substance has always remained a dubitable philosophical 
concept, long before modern philosophy. It has already been argued, boti. 
by 4th century (AD) Greek philosophy, especially by' the Christian 
philosophers, and by the Indian philosophical tradition in general, 
both Haindava and Bauddha, that matter does not have any substance, the 
even at the vyavaharika ! level . reality is constituted by gunas rather 
than vastus . Hence it becomes difficult to make a substance-functiv 
distinction or take the marginalization of substance as the distinguit. 
ing characteristic of "modern" philosophy. 

Perhaps shall we find the characteristic nature of 
"modern philosophy" by investigating its origins, what it was reacting 
from, what it sought to establish, and;what it has achieved or failed 
to achieve in relation to its objectives? 

The origins of modern philosophy are to be sought 
in the same region as that of natural science. Natural science in the 
17th century set itself to "understand Nature", leaving only what is 
outside nature of super-nature to theology and metaphysics. Modern 
philosophy grew up as part of this raw "Natural Science". Of course, 
that early natural science was, at least on the surface, very theolo¬ 
gically grounded. It was God (with whose .revelation in Scripture 
theology busied itself) who revealed himself also in Nature. On the 
surface, the two were united, the natural and the supernatural, in God. 
The last cause or First cause was always God. For Jakob Boehme and 
Giordano Bruno God is Prgrund and Ursa che or pifincipium and causa of 
nature. 



At least in Jakob Boehme, philosophy is also con¬ 
cerned about the knowledge of nature - 'Eternal Nature' as he would 

* 

call it. But the important thing in the Renaissance of Europe was 
the separation of philosophy from dogmatic theology - a separation that 
can be traced back at least to Thomas Aquinas in the 13th century. But 
the "philosophy of nature" remained heavily dependent on the older 
metaphysics of the Greeks - of Plato and Plotinus, of Aristotle and the 
Stoics, of Heraciheitus and Pythagoras. 

It was the turning from the older metaphysics to 
a more empirically grounded metaphysics that marks the transition, 
b<bth in natural science and in modern philosophy. But the empiricism 
of the Humanists like Ludovico Vives, Campanella, Telesio, Sanchez and 
Montaigne could still not overcome the dualism between inner perception 
and outer reality. Campanella for example, had to identify knowledge 
with feeling, though all of these mentioned agreed on the principle 
of starting with 'facts'. 

Bacon, of course, was pursuing "true knowledge 
of Nature", as distinct from the tradition or the "idols of the tribe" 

( idola tribus ), from the "idols of the cave" ( idola specus ) by which 
one lapses into the cave of solipsism (a caveat against the cave of 
plato), from the vulgar misconceptions of the common people - the 
idola fori or idols of the marketplace, and from i dola theatri or 
the illusory phantasms of credulously accepted theories. 

Baron Bacon's negative thrust was directed againsi 
scholasticism and the authority of tradition; his positive effort is 
for an unprejudiced examination of reality and the finding out of 
things for oneself by clear and cogent reasoning. Wilhelm Windelband 
cities Bacon as a clear example of the German Philosopher's general 
dictum: 

"All beginnings of modern philosophy have 
is common an impulsive opposition agqinst 'Scholasticism', and 
at the same time a naive lacK of understanding for the common 
attitude of dependence upon some one of ±ha its traditions, 
which they nevertheless all occupy".^ 

* Jacob Boehme* Six Theoaophic Points Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 

Univ. of Michigan, 1958* 

2. See Wilhelm Windelband, A Hisfrory | of Philosophy - Vols II - 

Renaissance, Enlightenment, Mpdern . Harper Torchbooks, New York, 
1958, Part IV, Ch, 1:29 PP.376 - 377. 

3. op.cit. Part: IV: Ch* 2:30 p.383 



In the case of Bacon the dependence was on the scholastic notion of 
causality and the four-told Aristotelian classification of causes. 

He wanted to procaed from the study of nature to the "form" of all 
things through the process of Induction. 

The key to modernity in both Descartes and Kant 
lay in their application of mathematics to the philosophy of nature. 

In this sense Kelpler was more sensitive than Bacon to the mathematics 
of motion as the key to the understanding of nature, and Galileo 
developed machanics as the mathematical theory of motion. While Becon 
goes for "forms", Galileo seeks the measurable, the mathematical the 
experimentable. Geo-metry, measurement of the earth, becomes the 
key to certainty. 


Both Descartes and Kant sought to rescue the 
western world from the skepticism of the Greeks by providing a "Method" 
of sure, certain, self-certifying knowledge not dependent on Tradition. 
To start from the simple and most self-evident truth, and then to 
advance by mathematical procedures to more complex and not-so-apparent 
truths - this is what Descartes attempted. Cogito, ergo sum is the 
one indubitable fact - the fact of the doubting consciousness which 
is beyond doubt. Augustine had come upon this insight already in the 
5th century and there need be no doubt that Descartes got the principle 
from his reading of Augustine under the Jesuits with whom he studied. 
The Greeks and Litins had, for Augustine, overthrown all certainty. 

The Sceptics, who had been drawn largely from the Latin Academy (Pyrrho’ 
Arcesilaus, Carneades, Clitomachus, Aeneaidemus etc.,) had denied the 
possibility to know the nature of things. Pyrrhon^himself (ca 360 BC 
to 270 BC), founder of the Sceptic school had taught that man cannot 
attain to truth, but can know only appearances; that the search for 
truth had no solid basis or starting point; that to every proposition 
one could oppose a contrary and equally probable proposition; that 
the wise man should therefore abstain from passing judgements. 

Modern philosophy, one cquld say, is the fight 
against the peril of skepticism. Carneades (oa 214 ~ 129 BC) the 
outstanding Sceptic philosopher and founder of the Third Academy, 
had performed that set of two fine speeches in Rome in 155 B.C., 
one for justice, and the other against justice, both so equally 
convincing - that Cato the Elder, Censor of Rome had to expel him 
from Rome. Cleitomachus, student and successor of Carneades, was 
a Carthaginian and Augustine knew the writings of these skeptics. 

For him the only indubitable point wa3 the exigtenoe of the fact of 
doubting and of the doubting consciousness. 

Augistine started with the fact of doubt and 
the existence of the doubter. Descartes, more than a millenium later, 
found the same indubitable starting point - the indubitable fact of 
thinking and therefore the existence of the thinking consciousness. 

4 . It seems Pyrrhon never left any philosophical writings. We are 
dependent on his disciple Timon for his teaching. See L.Robin, 
Pyrrho et la scepticism gr^o, 1944. 



Descartes was only 23, when he shut himself up 
alone in a stove-heated room in mid-winter5 an( j SO ught an indubitable 
starting point for his cogitations, and a method for arriving at truth 

by pure individual fogitation, with "the simple resolve to strip oneself 
of all opinions and beliefs formerly received". 

Descartes tried then to do away with Tradition in 
general and the scholastic tradition in particular? his effort was to 
start with one indubitable self-evident datum, and from the foundati : 
to build up the architechdtonic structure of "truth" using only clear 
reasoning based on four strict principles? a) an honest personal 
judgment, b) analysis of problems into parts, c) reasoning from 
the simple to the more complex and d) being as exhaustive as possible 
in exploring alternative possibilities.^ 


But Descartes' attempt to pull dov/n the old ram¬ 
shackle intellectual building of Scholastic tradition and to build a 
whole new edifice designed and constructed by a single mind was quali¬ 
fied by some other rules, which strike one as being exactly the opposite 
of what he wanted to do in the architechtonic. For example the first 
of his additional rules related to personal conduct in the intellectual 
enterprise goes like this? 


"to obey the laws and customs of my country, 
adhering constantly to the religion in which 
by God's grace I had been instructed sinne 
my childhood".' 


So Descartes wants both - a rational architech¬ 
tonic without tradition, and traditional religion. The assumption is 
that there is no conflict, at least no unresolvable conflict, between 
the two. He may have succeeded to his own satisfaction, but to his 
posterity this reconciliation of the two proved impossible| Enlighten¬ 
ment and Secularization, the twin processes that accompany western 
modernity, rejected Traditional religion, and decided to place Reason 
on the throne with the Senses as executives and informants. Critical 
Rationality and Empiricism thus became the watchwords of modernity. 

In Immanuel Kant too, the religious element is 
strongly there, but his effort was to make the reasoning process inde¬ 
pendent of all religious propositions. He saw three worlds - the world 
of nature, the world of mind or consciousness, and the transcendent 
world. Pure Reason was no use in understanding the third. Reason 
did adhieve some understanding of the world of nature byt by a process 
which had been unexamined. Critical reason had to turn back upon 
itself, make the mind-world its.object, and analyze, not the noemata 
which the later and full-fledged phenomenologists analyzed, but the 

5. Discourse on Metho t d . Part tl first and last paras* 

6. Ibid . Part II 

7. Method - Part III 
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noetic process itself. Before we could make the world of nature pro¬ 
perly our object, we have to make reason itself an object, analyze its 
processes and laws, name the categories of the understanding and forms 
of intuition which a priori determine how we understand the world of 
nature, and discover its limits. 

Pure Reason, for Kant, can deal with only Qbjects 
that confront our sensibility, and neither religion nor values can be 
in this category and the pure understanding is thus useless for reli¬ 
gion and ethics. 


Kant was seeking to establish modern philosophy 
on a secure basis, by ruling out certain disputed areas out of the 
discourse, by focussing on the process of the understanding as it 
forms concepts, by determining a priori the categories that determine 
the understanding and shape its products. The question, of corse, 
which Hegel raised, and which Jurgen Habermas has restated recently, 
is "what is the process by which the knowing process is known 5 if it 
is not the same as the process by which external objects are known, 

Q 

what is the validation for the knowledge about knowledge ?" 0 jf empi¬ 
rical testing is part of what constitutes modernity, then certainly 
Kant’s Transcendental Logical (Transzendentallogisch) method is 
speculative, unscientific and unmodern. 

Hegel’s solution was, of course, worse than Kant’s 
according to Habermas. The great idealist philosopher simply dismissed 
the problem about the reliability of knowledge as merely psychological, 
an unjustified fear of error. But that was precisely the point of 
modern science and modern phil sophy, to reduce the fear of error by 
having objective standards of measurement and testing. Thus Hegel 
too fqils to qualify as a modern philosopher* 

But his critique of Kant still stands. There i.' 
no way of ultimately validating the knowing process by any analysis c 
that process itself; the knowing mind, in the knowing process, is a 
subjective agent; but in being known, it is transformed into a known 
object, and then a new mind as knowing subject has to appear on the 
scene to effect this knowing of the knowing mind. The knowing ego 
slips away every time we try to fix our attention on it, and in place 
of the knowing subject that we wanted, to know, 3 knov/n object appears. 
At the same time as the old knowing subject disappears and is trans¬ 
formed into a known object, a new knowing subject appears as the 
knower and we cannot get hold of this knower as it is, i.e* as knowing 
subject; for the very moment we reflect on this knower, he is trans¬ 
formed into the known. 


8 . Jurgen Habermas, Kn owledge yyd Human Interests , Eng.Tr. Jeremy 
J. Shapiro, Beacon Press, Boston,1971, p. 7 . The phrasing of the 
question above is my own. 



The knowledge of the knowing process thus remains 
problematic, and inadequate as certification for the reliability of 
knowledge yielded by the process. It was this problem which the neu 
kantians like Ernst Cassirer and Susan Langer sought to solve but w8n. 
no dramatic success, that has recently been picked hp by Hans-Georg 
Gadamer in a new framework. 

More or less rejecting Hegel's proposal to under- 
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stand the knowing mind in terms of its origins rather than its function¬ 
ing, Gadamer goes to the roots of the subjectivist-historicist tradition 
popularized by Dilthey and Heidegger, and proposes the hermenuetical 
principle that all knowledge is fore-knowledge, i.e. that the knowing 
act is basically a thetic one, in which the perceiving mind projects 
a particular concept from within itself to the external object seeking 
confirmation or repudiation. 

German thinking, which despises Anglo-Sexon rationa¬ 
lity as philistine and somewhat commercial^wants something more inte¬ 
gral, and the gei steswissenschaft literally created by Wilhelm 
Dilthey, and used by Windelband, Rickert, Simmel, Webber and others, 
serves as in integrating category for meaningful understanding ('deutend 
verstehen' of Max Weber) ct all reality, social or physical. 

And yet neither Dilthey nor Gadamer would claim 
that their theories are empirically verifiable or falsifiable. What 
they insist is that this Anglo-Saxon insistence on objective standards 
of verifiability almost to the point of denying any function for the 
subjective in knowledge, is both foolhardy and impractical. 

9 . i.e. through understanding a) the process by whibh the sociali¬ 
zation mf the individual takes place; b) the universal history 
of humankind, and c) through the three fomms of the Absolute 
Mind, namely religion art arid science, through which history moves, 

10. Gadamer puts it this way: 'The hermeneutical experience is concerned 
with what has been transmitted in tradition. This is what is to 

be experienced. But tradition is not simply a process that we 
learn to know and be in command of through experience; it is language, 
i.e. it express itself like a "Thou". A 'Thou' is not an object 
but stands in a relationship with us". Truth & Metho d, Eng. Tr. 
p.321. His point is that all knowledge is a dialogue with 
Tradition. 

11 . "a philistine culture with a void at the centre lacking anything 
worth being called a philosophy i.e. any kind - af conceptual 
thinking that tries to make sense of life as a whole, or even of 
the social order in which culture is embedded" - Georg Lichtheim 
Lukacs, Fontana/Collins, 1970, p.23. 



Anglo Saxon Philosophy of Science has today come 
full circle to the acknowledgement that "objectivity" devoid of any 
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subjective element and "proof” are both unattainable in Science. 

There is correspondingly a collapse of this great 
faith in something called "modernity” in philosophy. Philosophy in 

the west is in a cul-de-sac 9 perhaps in three or four different ouls- 
de-sac . Neither Linguistic-Analytical philosophy, nor Phenomenology 
or Existentalism, yes, not even Structuralism or Game Theory of know¬ 
ledge, have been able to certify themselves as reliable ways of appr~ 
ching reality. 


Marxism, and the German Hermeneutic School, by 
allowing the idea that Science is a human construction gained in the 
process of dealing with reality, one that is never final and ever dy¬ 
namic, always open to critical re-exaraination, have kept one element 
of modernity, namely the insistence that all knowledge should be 
doubted and subjected to criticism. They have only partially been 
able to maintain the other element of modernity, namely empirical 
verification or certification. 

What has not yet happened on a wide scale in the 
west is a recurrence of the kind of scepticism popularized in the 
Third Academy of Carneades (214-129BC) and Clitomachus (2nd cent. BCjj# 
Nor have they known our kind of scepticism - the brutal dialectic of 
Nagarjuna, or the Pr asangika - Madhyamikas in general who delighted in 
demolishing other pe pie’s theories about essence and existence, 
function and causality, being and non-being and all the rest. 

But it may be the case, that with the collapse 
of the alleged foundations of modernity, which seems imminent at least 
in some of the developed market economy countries of the west, they 
too may some to a greater modernity by reviving the traditions of 
Vedanta or Madhyamika or Taoist philosophies. 

It may become more modern given the present 
trends, to see empirical reality merely as pravartika-satta or 
s amvrti-satya , or as the Tao in its Wu (nothing) form. The west 
may study again Sankara and Nagarjuna and Kumarajiva and Chung-Tzu 
and Tao-sheng, and find new meaning and new modernity in them. They 
have already for some time been exposed to Yoga and Zen in their 
more elementary and practical’ forms. 

* * * * 
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Professor Imre Lakatos says ".........now very few philosophers or 

scientists still think that scientific knowledge, is or can be, 
proven knowledge. But few realize that with this the whole 
classical structure of intellectual values falls in ruins and 
has to. be replaced. 11 Criticism, and The Growth of Knowledge.. 


p. 92. 





Conclusion. 


Modernity was 'basically a reaction against 

✓ 

tradition, a desire to develop a critical rationality based on reason 
and experience alone without any dependence on tradition. It is this 
attempt that has failed. In Hans-Georg Gadamer the west has come full 
circle and recognized the inescapability of some dependence on tradition 
seen as the linguistic, conceptual and methodological as well as cul¬ 
tural equipment that we inherit from our societies and which we carry 
with us in all acts of understanding. 

The problem has been, however, that the west was 
too heavily dependent on one particular tradition, namely that of 
classical scholasticism born out of latin rationalization of the Greek 
classics. In repudiating this tradition, and seeking to start out 
afresh led by Kant and Descartes, they have now come to recognize that 
there is no knowledge possible without tradition. Both Descartes and 
Kant were mistaken. Descartes thought he could demolish the ram¬ 
shackle (carelessly constructed) intellectual house his generation had 
inherited, and single-handedly build a new one, designed and constru-- N 
cted by a single mind. His method was to start from one indubitable 
premiss ( cogito, ergo sum) of the individual consciousness and thence, 
by careful logic construct an edifice of thought. This edifice is no. 
crumbling. So is Kant’s. Kant thought that he could analyze the world 
of mind through which the world of objects was perceived and thereby 
arrive at sure and certain knowledge. He too has failed. The process 
by which the mind itself is made an object of the understanding is 
certainly not well established or universally accepted. There is 
no system at all which honestly establishes the objectivity of the 
external world. It seems such a solid world exists only in very 
superficial philosophy. This is what modern philosophy demonstrates. 


Structuralism and Game Theories are epistemolo¬ 
gically efforts of an affluent society to accept the world as simply 
given, and not to ask any deep questions about the meaning of the total 
structure itself or the total game.' They are younger theories which 
may last a little longer before proving themselves to be sterile. 

What we need today, it seems to me, is a recovery 
q£ and re-entry into the universal tradition of philosophy as the 
search for true wisdom. Here the west, as well as those of us brought 
up in a western system of education, should develop the courage and the 
openness to enter into other aspects of the human tradition. This can¬ 
not be done by individuals alone. Only when a body like the Indian 
Philosophical Congress or similar bodies in other centuries can wake 
up from their varying species of dogmatic.slumber do we have some hope 
that philosophy instead of pursuing any false ideal of modernity, can 
once again become the light of humanity, lighting the way to wisdom 
and truth and fulfilment. 



MUDDLED METAPHORS. 

An Asian Response to Garrett Hardin 


PAUL VERGHESE 


I agree with professor hardin on one point. We can scarce¬ 
ly think without metaphors. But I also believe that wrong 
metaphors are a sure mark of muddled thinking. An analogy, of 
course, can never be totally coincident with the reality that it is 
intended to illuminate. But in some essential features at least it 
must conform. Hardin contends that the widespread use of the 
spaceship metaphor to describe the plight of our planet is inap¬ 
propriate, except perhaps as a justification for certain pollution 
control measures. He proposes the lifeboat metaphor as an 
alternative. 

That proposal, however, seems to me a rather clear case of 
“advanced muddlement.” If there is one conclusion that is grow¬ 
ing upon most informed persons in our time, it is the idea that we 
are all “in the same boat.” Yet Hardin, with this proposed 
metaphor, would force us back into the outdated and fallacious 
world view of national sovereignty and of the autonomous exis¬ 
tence of each nation. In fact no nation is an island or a lifeboat; 
we all sink together or float together. Professor Hardin may 
have talked with some recent Indian or East European immi¬ 
grants who gave him the idea that all the world wants to come to 
America. But how preposterous an idea! There may indeed be a 
few naive people in India, for example, who think that the 

Dr. Verghese (Metropolitan Paulos Gregorios) is Bishop of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church of the East, and Principal of the Orthodox Theological Semi¬ 
nary (Kottayam) in Kerala, India. He has special interest in ecumenical theol¬ 
ogy and in international church and political policy. He has worked extensively 
over the past several years in and through the World Council of Churches. 
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soliition to the problems of their nation is for some Indians to 
migrate to the U.S.A., Canada, or Australia. But no responsible 
government official or writer in India would give expression to 
such a point of view. 

I prefer Professor Hardin’s earlier metaphor of “the com¬ 
mons.’’ But in the present case “the commons’’ is the world, and 
some of the “sheep” which graze it are more voracious than 
others. American “sheep” are consuming annually some thirty 
times as much per capita as are African or Asian “sheep.” The 
real danger to the commons comes from the former, who con¬ 
sume too much, elbow the others aside, and thus destroy the 
commons. If there is to be equitable population control, the 
American rate of growth should be about one-thirtieth of what it 
is in Asia and Africa. The only way to save the commons is to 
starve the “fat sheep” and stop them from multiplying at all! For 
that goal we require persons and governments with a sense of 
justice as fairness, in order to control the world commons. 

Population control on a world-wide scale is indeed necessary 
and essential. But whence this idea that all the spare room is in 
the “rich lifeboats” and that all the poor ones are overcrowded? 
In fact, many countries in Africa are really underpopulated in 
terms of the potential “carrying capacity” of their regional envi¬ 
ronments. Hence a nation like Tanzania refuses to have much to 
do with population control measures. Indeed, some of the most 
overcrowded nations are in industrially-advanced Western 
Europe. 

But population control is only part of the problem of world 
justice, a question which turns as much on the relationships 
between nations as it does on the relationships within individual 
nations. The lifeboat ethics approach beclouds both these as¬ 
pects of world justice. The spaceship metaphor, by contrast, deals 
with five critical dimensions of the justice problem in one 
stroke—all five arising from the nature of the human impact on 
the planet we inhabit: a) population pressure, food scarcity, and 
the evils of urban agglomeration; (b) thoughtless and potentially 
catastrophic resource and energy utilization; (c) unrestrained 
consumerism and industrial development leading to pollution, 
loss of human values, and disruption of the eco-balance neces¬ 
sary for the continuation of life on this planet; (d) the foolish 
trends towards greater and greater defense spending involving 
colossal waste of resources and the threat of a nuclear holocaust; 
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and (e) the partial blindness that besets human perception,*due 
to an unwarranted over-reliance on science and technology to 
uncover the dimensions of the cosmos. 

None of these problems can be adequately tackled on the basis 
of a lifeboat metaphor, whereas the spaceship metaphor bids 
fair to be a suitable framework within which to incorporate all 
five aspects of the human impact on the environment. All five 
are international problems—not matters for individual nations 
to tinker with on their own in their separate “lifeboats.” 

Survival Ethics and Global Justice 

All the “fatal metaphors” currently summoned to our aid in 
analyzing the problem of world hunger have one end in com¬ 
mon—survival. The trend in the advocacy of lifeboat ethics 
leaves little doubt about whose survival is being contemplated. 
Clearly, survival is intended for those who already happen to be 
on board a lifeboat in uncrowded numbers, with well-supplied 
larders, existing well within some determined “safety margin.” 
This is the “third alternative” which Professor Hardin recom¬ 
mends in solution of the current distribution crisis. The first 
alternative—survival of the human race as a whole—is foolish to 
aim for. Complete justice leads only to complete catastrophe. 
Alternative two is to admit a few more persons to the well- 
supplied lifeboats. Yet it is difficult, Hardin argues, to find a 
criterion by which to choose those few; and making the choice 
sacrifices the small “safety factor” for survival. So why discrimi¬ 
nate? Let the whole lot perish, so that the few .may survive 
(vicariously, of course, for the sake of the others). 

This is characteristic pragmatic reasoning, and Professor 
Hardin stands within this influential western tradition. He takes 
quite seriously the “pragmatic maxim” of C. S. Pierce (1878): 
“Consider what effects, that might conceivably have practical 
bearings, we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then 
our conception of these effects is the whole of our conception of 
the object.” Truth can be judged only by its cash value. The 
general truth of the planet is the struggle for existence, and 
victory is to the strong and unprincipled. If nature is red in tooth 
and claw, then why shy away from apparent blood and cruelty, if 
that is finally necessary for survival? 

Herbert Spencer already had made clear this important con¬ 
cept, which Windelband terms the naturwissenschaftliche way of 
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thought. We understand reality in terms of the laws of nature, 
rather than through arbitrary questions of ideal value. Indeed, 
this form of “evolutionary ethics” was germinally present in 
Bentham’s formulation of utilitarianism which, by the turn of 
the last century, had become the principal moral justification for 
egoism and self-interest. 

The ethics we hear today in Garrett Hardin’s lifeboat ethics is 
the ethics of nineteenth-century Imperialism, Capitalism and 
Individualism. It places survival as the higher value, and ignores 
the plea for justice as mere feeble groaning by the pusillanimous, 
the weak, and the condemned. It takes courage to ignore that 
groaning and to act decisively for survival. If one starts paying 
back to the poor of the world what heretofore has been taken 
from them (such as restoring to native Americans a portion of 
their lands and possessions), then one has begun to dig one’s own 
grave. Indeed, charity corrupts the poor. As Dr. Hardin 
states—with the characteristic realism of the tough and the 
strongwilled, determined to survive—“ Every life saved this year in 
a poor country diminishes the quality of life for subsequent generations.” 1 
This is merely a thinly-veiled form of nineteenth-century 
imperialist-capitalist language, all too familiar to those ac¬ 
quainted with its history. If an improved wage is given the 
laborer, he will merely waste it on alcohol; so keep him poor and 
indigent for his own good. This, too, is a familiar rationalization 
of the unjust industrialists’ rapacious greed and selfishness. 
“Survival before justice”—that is the creed of capitalism. Hardin 
merely offers us a contemporary reformulation and forthright 
presentation of this still-unobsolete creed. 

Garrett Hardin is interested in a world government which is 
“sovereign in reproductive matters,” but apparently not in a one 
which ensures justice to all. The United States is not a self- 
sufficient lifeboat. It is heavily dependent upon the markets and 
raw materials of the rest of the world. No nation is a self- 
sufficient lifeboat. There are no lifeboats, and we are not on 
lifeboats. We are in a spaceship on collision course, a spaceship 
without captain or crew, a spaceship without any lifeboat on 
board. We survive or perish together. That is the matter of fact. 
“Lifeboat Ethics” is a fantasy based upon a false metaphor; the 
spaceship metaphor, with all necessary qualifications, is the best 
we now have. 

It is finally a matter of judgment to claim that justice is a higher 
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value than mere survival. This is a judgment which I personally 
find informed by a Christian moral consciousness. It is undig¬ 
nified for persons to cling to life in selfishness and ignore the 
demands of justice. That way is morally erroneous and pruden- 
tially unwise. He who seeks to save his own life will lose it. He who 
is prepared to lose it for the sake of others will gain it. This does 
not mean that one should be a fool in opening the doors of one’s 
house to all comers or by distributing one’s largesse among all 
and sundry. The debate is not about open immigration policy or 
about aid of the “P.L. 480” type. The debate is about justice—not 
perfect justice, but more justice than we now enjoy. Professor 
Hardin, in my opinion, distorts the issue and confuses our 
judgment by pretending that the world is merely begging for 
free immigration to America and for free food aid. The demand 
from this corner of the globe [Kerala, India}, at least, is that all 
should be able to work and all should be able to live, and that we 
should regulate together the opportunities for all. In opposition 
to Hardin, the demand is that the rich nations cooperate with the 
poor nations in creating a world structure with justice, and in 
working toward a civilization less consumption-oriented, less 
polluting, less wasteful, less war-minded, and more cautious 
about conserving ecostability. This demand is made upon the 
collective will of humanity in order that we might bring our 
spaceship under conscious and rational control, and establish 
justice, equity and sanity on board. 

Conclusion 

Regardless of their many and diverse opinions, all participants 
in the present debate seem to agree on a few basic points. There 
is urgent pressure on humanity everywhere to perceive clearly 
and to act to address some problems which are so acute that they 
will, if left unresolved, lead to certain disaster. These problems 
uncover pressing needs for: 

a) a federally related global agency for population control; 

b) a federally organized international agency which controls and 
restrains resource and energy utilization on the planet; 

c) a federally organized and responsible global agency with suffi¬ 
cient funds and authority for pollution control and for the regu¬ 
lation of industrial development; 

d) a world authority for regulation of trade and commerce among 
the nations; 

e) a world authority with power to enforce disarmament—general 
as well as nuclear. 
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In detail, all these matters are controversial and difficult to 
implement. But humankind must ever set its mind to these 
problems, and seek manageable interim solutions while yet 
keeping these five, long-term objectives in view. The temporary 
my opia f ostered by the current aura of crisis and by the current 
employment of the fallacious lifeboat metaphor must not serve 
to dissuade us from these momentous tasks. 

NOTES 

1. “Living on a Lifeboat,” BioScience, XX (October, 1974), 565. Italics by 
author. 



PHILOSOPHICAL TREND' IN THE V 


A sample survey of later 20th Century 
'western Thought for the average Indian reader 

y 

(Paul Gregorios) 

One way of looking at what is called modern philosephy 
in the cost is to see it as an attempted tour de force in 
what we Indians call pramanavicara . They call it episte¬ 
mology. In India we have traditionally, at least since 
the rise qf Sankhya and probably well before it, operated 

with the three pramanas or measuring-sticks for our knowledge 

■/ — 

of truth - pratyaksa (sense-perception), anumane (inference 
or reason) and ^abda (Scripture and tradition). Until the 
rise of the modern period. Western philosophy also operated 
with these three, though European philosophers may not have 
enumerated their canons as three. 

Whether one takes Descartes or Kant as the starting 

point of modern Western philosophy, they are both characterized 

by a desire for certain^vithout using the third principle, 

/ 

i.e. of Sabda or revealed knowledge. It was the re¬ 
enthronement of Reason in the Erfli^rtenment that ensutc in the 
dethronement of Revelation, and Christian theologians have 
been hard at work seeking to reinstate Revelation on the 
throne of knowledge, vvithout much success in convincina the 
unbeliver. 

Philosophy, by dint of its very variety, calls for a 
'hen the Protestant Reformation 


test of certainty 




succeeded in overthrowing the uneasy religious consensus 
based on authoritarian church dogmas, canon laws and moral 
rules laid down by an official magisterium, a wave of 
uncertainty swept over the European consciousness — voiced 
at least for the English-speaking world first and soon for 
the French and the Germans as well, by Locke and Hume. 

Bishop Berkeley sought hard to stem the tide of skepticism, 
but with only temporary success. 

Ehe Lockian question about the meaning of meaning remains 
still at the centre of the 'western debate. This quest for 
knowledge of knowledge is in fact a search for a substitute 
for the 4abdapramana , which was the basis of certainty in the 
authoritarian Church-dominated European mind of the pre- 
Enlightenment period. Only by an analysis of the knowing 
process itself in modern philosophy we can know for certain 
that what we know is real knowledge. For Locke, "to attach 
meaning to an utterance is to make it 'stand as a mark' for 

f 

one or more 'internal conceptions' or 'ideas' ,6n one's own 
mind, and language's main task is .to transfer ideas from 
one mind to another".(1) With some significant differences, 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume shared this common ground. Locke 


(1) The philosophical errors in this theory are interestingly 
treated in Jonathan Bennett, Locke, Berkeley. Hume : 
Central Themes , New York, Oxford University Press; Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1971, see p. 1 ff. 



further held that our ultimate evidence for the way the 
world is, consists in our own sensory states, or the state 
in which the perceiver is while perceiving an object. It 
is this way of arguing directly from our sensory states to 
the objective realm, or identifying or making the transition 
between ‘appearance and reality’ which constitutes the 
perennial problem for philosophy everywhere in India as in 
the West. 

This causal connection between object and mental state, 
or between’ reality and appearance was the nexus which Hume 
broke leading Anglo-Saxon philosophy into a basic skepticism 
from which Kant heroically sought to rescue it. For conti¬ 
nental European philosophy at least Kant accomplished that 
double task of demonstrating the impossibility of a rationally 
constructed metaphysics and providing a fairly interesting 
account of the rational knowing process as a synthetic judge¬ 
ment composed jointly by sense-data and by the a priori 
categories of the mind which belong to its structure. This 
Kantian starting-point, with necessary modifications provides 
the basis for more than one influential school of contemporary 
Western philosophy. Three of the most important of these are 
(a) Neo-Kantianism, (b) Phenomenological systems and (c) 
exist&nce philosophies (often wrongly called Existentialism, 
though they are not systematic "isms"). 



1. Neo-Kantianism 


Neo-Kantians accept the basic position of Kant that the 

judgments of pure reason are synthetic a priori, but try to 

keep their own systems free from superficial or unnecessary 

’’metaphysical" and "pre-critical" elements which, according 

to them, abound in Kant. Ernst £a ssirer, the most prominent 

though 

of the neo-Kantians died at Princeton in 1945,/his three- 
volume Philosophy of Symbolic Forms (first published in German 
Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen , 3 Bde 1923-29 ) still 
remains influential. Kant did not have the advantage of 
knowing our exact sciences and the neo-Kantians (especially 
Cohen, Natorp and Cassirer of the Marburg School) sought to 
correlate their philosophical systems to current knowledge 
in the natural sciences. The other school (called the 
South-Vest German School) led by Windelband, Rickert and Lask 
concentrated on the development of a philosophy of values. 
Neo-Kantianism, temporarily suppressed by positivistic- 
analytic approaches on the one hand, and by Existenz philo¬ 
sophies on the other, may yet stage a come-back. Cassirer's 
re-interpretation of Rousseau as a Renaissance humanist (2) 
who saw the need for a new science of man which had as its 
primary task that of changing society, and which would serve 
as a pre-condition for the natural sciences, is now receiving 
fresh attention (3). Both Kant, who called Rousseau the 

(2) See E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment , 

Boston, Beacon Press, 1955, Rousseau, Kant. Goethe , Hamden, 
Conn. Archon Books, 1961, The Question of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau , New York, Columbia Univ. Press. 1954 

(3) 

nublishers. 1976. 




"Newton of the moral world" (4), and Marx who wanted to 
shift the task of philosophy from that of explaining the 
world to that of changing the world, owe their basic 
inspirations to Rousseau and to his demand for a science of 
the nature of man as a standard of criticism and the 
criterion of betterment. Even Levi-Strauss's Structuralism 
h.a s this orientation (5). 

2. Phenomenological Systems 

Phenomenology is a much misunderstood word. Its 
founding father (beginning of the 20th century) was Edmund 
Husserl who sought to establish a pure transcendental idealism 
as a science of eidetic essences in sonsciousness. He 
pulled away all knowledge to the subjective pole and thereby 
sought to do away with the "thing-in- i^pelf " which in Kant 
remained unknown. All knowledge is immanent in consciousness. 
There is nothing in the external world which is not already 
in the human mind; 4fhe noema of an object in consciousness 
with its nucleus x and the set of qualities or attributes 
around the nucleus, corresponds exactly with the object in 
the external world with its own nucleus x and adhering set of 
qualities. In the process of intentionality which is the 
thetic act of projecting the noema on to an object, the 
object with all its qualities if fully internalized, the 
neematic nucleus replacing the reell nucleus, but leaving 
no unintuited residuum. 

(4) See Cassirer, 1955, p. 280 

(5) See C. Levi-Strauss, A ’world on the Vane , New York, 
criterion Books, 1961, pp. 389-392 
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Thus by a pure analysis of consciousness with its innate 
ideas of noemata and the noetic process of intentionality, 
we are able to know that our knowledge is true knowledge* After 
the fall of Hegelian idealism, Husserl, Brentano, M4inong and 
others made use of an introspective psychology, to build up 
a transcendental idealism without the aid of metaphysics, 
using the methods of mathematical science, to relate to the 
new world of Naturv.'lssenschaft » Franz Brentano developed his 
Evldenzlehre as Erkenntnistheorie . A comprehensive classi¬ 
fication of noetic-eidetic objects was sufficient ground for 
certainty about knowledge. Both Husserl and Brentano were 
en^ e usl ^e^ about certainty in knowledge. Husserl sought to la 
the foundations for a Philosophy of Science, freed from all 
psychological prejudices or preconditions as in Kant, freed 
from all relativism and skepticism. Logical analysis is not 
analysis of the knowing act, v;hich would lead to psychologism 
but the analysis of meaning. In this Husserl’s (1859-1938) 
phenomenology differs from Brentano's (1838-1917) for whom 
right judgment of the evidence was of the essence. 

Husserl's phenomenology,on the other hand, by ’’bracketing 
out" the world in a temporary suspension of all judgment 
about its nature or existence concentrates on a pure 
mathematical analysis of subjective consciousness. 

In phenomenology, besides the schools of Brentano and 
Husserl, perhaps the most influential is still that of 



Max Scheler (1874-1928) who refused to walk the way of 
Husserl, and insisted on an ontological understanding of 
the human person and human values and human relationships 
to beings. He brought into his phenomenology the growing 
body of thought on social and personal ethics, as well as 
his own vast erudition in biology, psychology and philosophy 
of religion. His was no mere intellectual quest, but a 
search for a way of life - a Lebensphilosophie . But he too 
had to ground it on an Erkenntnislehre or pramanavicara , 
based on an' analysis of personhood, knowledge and values^ on 
a striking phenomenological analysis of the feeling of 
sympathy, on a theory of the stages of life and on a philo¬ 
sophy of religion. 

Scheler too could not use the Sabdapramana in any 
explicit way, because the 'scientific* culture forbade it. 
lie took over from Husserl the method of eidetic intuition 
or Wesensschau . He gave a central place to feeling again, 
in this reaching against the intellectualism of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. For Scheler the real was not the spiritual or the 
ideal, but rather the level of Feeling and drive, out of 
which arises the creative power fchich propels the course of 
world and history, and which enables the inner centre of 
personhood to participate in a living way in the very 
substance of things. Knowledge itself is to be seen as part 
of this creativity. It is this creative urge that could be 
spoken of as the divine-in-the world which enables the 
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apprehension of substances, the emergence of values, the 
relation with the Absolute, and thus makes man the meaning- 
giver. 

Scheler was deeply influenced by the personalism and 
individualism of his age. Here he smuggles in his 
^abdapramana from a particular Christian tradition of 
western individual personalism; his individuelle Geistperson , 
however, does not need to "love God" as much as to "love 
in God" ( amare in Deo , not amare Deum ), since it is in 
the world-life of God that man participates. Denying i^- 
Hegelian assumption that Geist or Spirit is the real, 
he had to see Man as Geist in Trieb , the Spirit in a creative 
drive. His inability to finally reconcile these two 
principles of Spirit and Drive is perhaps his Achilles' 
heel. 


The feeling of sympathy is central fat him; it is 
this that makes love possible and to see the centre of 
reality as a universelle Liebesqemeinschaft alles indivi- 
duellen Geistpersonen (the universal love-community of all 
individual spirit-persons) in which all human beings are 
co-guilty and co-responsible. His philosophy thus becomes 
a phenomenology of feeling - of love and hate, of sympathy 
and empathy, of taking interest. There is no more reductionis 
as in the phenomenology of Husserl, Brentano and Meinong. 

It is a vast enterprise of seeing life whole. 
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Scheler's works still exercise a considerable amount 
of influence in phisolophical circles concerned with the 
future of man (6) who are worried about the hiatus between 
science and life, which makes man an alien without a sense of 
unity and participation in the universe. It is not merely 
the social scientist who today seeks for a science that 
transcends the subject-object polarity and allows for 
meaningful participation in the cosmic process. The 
physical scientists, at least the more thoughtful ones, 
are joining him in the quest. It was no cosmic mysticism 
for which Schfcl&r yearned. For him "it seems to be more 
or less a rule (of which we have as yet no further under¬ 
standing) that the actual realization of the capacity for 
cosmic identification cannot take place directly in relation 
to external Nature, but is mediated indirectly in that 
sense of unity between man and man" (7). Scheler insisted 
that "man's point of entry into identification with the 
life of the cosmos lies where that life is nearest and 
in closest affinity to his own, namely in another man ". 

Scheler accused "the Capitalistic social outlook of 
Western man" of being responsible for seeing the world 

(6) His two most important works are now available in good 
English translations : On the Eternal in Man (trans. 
Bernard Noble) New York, Harper, 1960; The Nature of 
Sympathy (trans. Peter Heath) London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1954. 
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as an aggregation of movable and immovable goods, and of 
suppressing the capacity of man to identify himself with the 
life of the universe. Max Scheler’s phenomenology, despite 
its philosophical problems bids fair to attract more study 
as time goes on and as the question about man begins to 
occupy the centre of the scientific quest. But there too, 
the methodology is the ground of certainty. 

3. Existenz philosophies 

One can hardly define a philosophical school called 
Existentialism, though many use that generic term to refer 
to the philosophies of Heidegger and Sartre, Marcel and 
Jaspers and many others of lesser importance. We will not 
tarry to discuss these systems in detail, except to indicate 
that though the tempo and tone of Existentialism is very 
much evident today among the young, as a way of philosophizing 
it is very much on the wane. Its basically individualistic 
and ahistoric frame of reference leaves too much out of 
account. It might have had a role to play irr the milieu 
of the French Resistance of the war years and in the upswing 
of the so-called New Morality. Even the star of Heidegger 
seems to be setting, since he has been unable to provide 
answers to his own questions or to carry through his project 
of getting to the knowledge of Sein (being) through the 
analysis of man’s existence ( Daseinsanalyse ). 
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Heidegger, however, remains an important thinker of 
the 20th century West. He radicalized Husserl’s phenomenology, 
and went beyond Scheler's creative drive, to pose the question 
of Being in a comprehensive way. He could not be satisfied 
with the mathematical rationalism of Husserl or the comforting 
idea of Scheler that the human community of love was the 
heart of reality. Being was unlike beings and could not be 
grasped in terms of beings. Scheler's pantheistic 5pirit-and- 
Person metaphysics was too naive and lazy, too sleepily 
giving an account of reality - an account which lulls you 
into thinking that you know it when you really don't. 

Heidegger's was an appeal to the depths, to abandon 
the common-sense standpoint from which the mystery of Being 
must of necessity remain concealed. Truth needs unveiling, 
waking up, not just description. And that needs a startlingly 
new methodology. He creates this methodology by a radical 
twist of Husserl's phenomenological epoche. Man is a fallen 
being, forgetful of Being. Man is ek-sistent, standing out 
away from the Reality of Being. Anamnesis or waking up the 
memory is the way to certainty. 

It is notorious that there are two Heideggers, the 
early and the late. The early (1927) Heidegger of Sein und 
Zeit ( Being and Time ) is related to the late Heidegger of 


th~ post-war years almost like the w ittgenstein of the 



Tractatus and the Wittgenstein of the Philosophical Investi¬ 
gations . Wittgenstein created two philosophies, while 
Heidegger came quite near to it, but his second one remains 
an unfinished task. Since 1950 he has published a series of 
profound essays : Was heisst Denken ? ( What does it mean 
to think? ) Was ist das - die Philosophie? (What is this thing - 
Philosophy? ), Per Satz vom Grund ( The proposition from its 
foundation ), Pic Praqe nach dem Ding ( The question of Thing ) - 
the very titles are intriguing. And then there is the two- 
volume work on Nietzsche. 

It was Franz Wiedmann (8) who suggested that the meditatiwe, 
creative prose of Heidegger is better understood by Far 
Easterners (he meant people of Japan and Korea) than by the 
westerner used to cold, dissective, analytic language. He 
refers especially to German university professors and students 
having a lot of fun and mirth with Heidegger's sentences like 
"Let Being be what it is and leave it closed in" ( Das Sein 
zu lassen als das, was es ist, und sich einzulassen ). 

Heidegger in fact invokes the ancient mystical principle 
that Being is avichya or ineffable. People must have expected 
from the early Heidegger of Being and Time that he would lead 
us from his early analysis of human existence as floating 
jetsam caught in dread, anxiety and guilt, swept by the swift 
flow of death along the river of time, to an understanding 
of the Being which reveals itself through beings. They 


(8) Philosophische Stromunqen der Geqenwart , Benziger Verlag, 
Zurich, Einsiedeln, Koln, 1972, p. 24 ff. 
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thought he was another existential philosopher like Sartre 
or Jaspers, using the phenomenological method to describe 
the human condition. But Heidegger forcefully and vigorously 
denied any relation to existential philosophy of that kind (9). 
His was a different quest. But what was the difference? 

That is still a puzzle, not easy to solve verbally. 

He denies that he had said anything in Being and Time 
about the relation between Being and Existence. Being is 
not there for talkative man to catch with his talk. Man 
must stand reverently before Being and let Being do the 
talking : and when he is able really to listen to this silent 
speaking of Being, there is not much left for man to say. 

This is why a Japanese mystic well versed in Zen Buddhism 
is better able to understand Heidegger than the ordinary 
German professor. Philosophy, at least the philosophy of the 
future, must deny itself the luxury of words - say less, 
but let what you say bring about the appeal for a return to 
Being, about which we have become forgetful. 

I think (but I am not certain) that I understand 
Heidegger at this point, but here I go multiplying words 
about w'hat he means. IsA't there something self-defeating 
about this literary-philosophical enterprise, in which we 
try to explain at book-length what a man like Heidegger says 

(9) See his letter on Humanismus addressed to Jean Beaufret, 
Paris, printed in M. Heidegger, Platons Lehre von der 
Wahrheit , Bern, Francke Yerlag, zweite Auflage, 1954, 
pp. 71 ff. 



in a sentence, while tne whole point is that the less said 
the better, for words mislead. 

Very few people seem to understand Heidegger, Many 
suspect that he is fooling them or trying to feel superior 
by not talking to them in language they can understand. 

Some accuse him of having been a nazi collaborator or being 
an anti-semitic thinker. But still he remains a topic of 
discussion in German and French philosophical circles to 
this day, 

Heidegger was also preoccupied with the problem of 
pramahavfcara , which nowadays for European philosophy means 
Erkenntnlstheorle or theory of knowledge. His work on Kant 
was an attempt to focus on this problem by re—interpreting 
Kant’s philosophical effort as an attempt at fundamental 
ontology. Fundamental ontology means to Heidegger Seinslehre , 
a doctrine of Being; but that is precisely the problem - 
Being cannot be caught in doctrines. 

Heidegger started out on the line shovm by Max Scheler, 
that the way to the true interiorization of and participation 
in the cosmos is through the understanding of the other man. 
But Heidegger started not with the other man, but man as 
exemplified in myself, for it is there that I have privileged 
access. Heidegger could not however make the transition 
from dasein"s > analyse. of oneself to either the neighbour 
or the cosmos^not to speak of Being itself. Fo he seems 


to abandon the earlier track, and resorts to a new way, 



which looks suspiciously like the mystical approach in a phi¬ 
losophical garb. He cannot quite make it work. The later 
Heidegger is thus likely to remain an unfinished work, 
providing ample scope for future Ph.D. theses as to what 
Heidegger's true intentions were. He certainly did not get 
to any principle of certainty. 

* * * * * 


Karl Jaspers covers the same ground as the early 
Heidegger, but their programmes are quite different. Jaspers 
is more what ordinary people understand by the word Existential! 
How to live one's own life - that is the typical quest of the 
Existentialist, and that is what Jaspers tries to describe 
in philosophical language. No objective understanding of the 
nature of man is possible. Since humanity is not a frozen 
datum to be so objectively studied and described like other 
things. For I am the subject, not an object among other 
objects, but a subject who stands over against all objects. 
Unlike Kant, who sought to solve the problem of knowledge 
by analyzing the process of knowledge, Jaspers as a typical 
existentialist, following in the heritage of Phenomenology, 
tries to analyse the subjective consciousness in all its 
finitude and strife, disharmony and uncertainty, guilt, 
anxiety and dread, battered by time and change, groundless 


and tossed about 



The uncertainty about the world and my own standing in 
it is not resolved by any philosophical theory of knowledge; 
no amount of knowledge about knowledge can give me the stabi¬ 
lity and the ground to stand which I need. In fact, I cannot 
stand at all. I must glide, but glide without being carried 
away. Neither positivism nor Idealism gives me the ground on 
which I can stand firm. They are rather prisons; ’fhe first 
would make everything into an object, myself included; I become 
merely a link in the chain of causality, bound by that chain. 
Idealism explains everything in a way which makes me an in¬ 
significant cog in the great wheel of Being or Spirit. 

Existenz, for Jaspers at least at one point, seems to be 
the equivalent for soul; but then if you define Existenz you 
objectify it and destroy it. It is exemplified as the irreduc- 
tible core of man not to be grasped in concepts; it is life as 
a possibility; it can be affirmed or denied, but not defined. 

It functions through free decision; by its pov-er to free itself 
from causality and initiate other .effects by exercising its 
will in freedom and power. Of course, at least in Jappers, 
man attains this core of his being or Existenz, only in communi¬ 
cation with other Existences - thus individualism is slightly 
mitigated in the Jasperian brand of Existentialism. (Heidegger 
seems to have been less bothered with the social aspect of 
human dasein, unlike Max Scheler and Karl Jaspers). 

Jaspers builds on Kant's work and is dependent on it. He 
builds also on'the academic work of the neo-kantians, but what 
he builds on that academic foundation is Itself not susceptible 



to rational demonstrationjjto be checked by scientific criteria. 

This, is a characteristic of all Existenz-philosophies that they 
offer very little of a rational basis on which to evaluate 
their thought. Hence while Existentialism at one time enjoyed 
some prestige in academic circles, today its standing in the 
universities of Europe is very low. So long as philosophy re¬ 
mains a university-related academic discipline, it is unlikely 
that Existentialism can continue to claim any high Wissenschaftlich 
status, and this seems one good reason why it is now very much 
on the wane in Europe and the Vest in general. Even Sartre and 
Marcel exercise very little fascination in academic circles, 
though the latter remains a live option in Roman Catholic 
intellectual circles. The philosophical journals nov^adays carry 
very few articles on any of the Existentialists. For they give 
no objective ground for certainty. 


4. The .Structuralist Quest for Certainty 

Structuralism as a scientific method of philosophy-anthro¬ 
pology, is inseparably linked with the name of Claude Levi-Strauss 
(born 1908), Professor for Social Anthropology in the College de 
France, who ressuscitated the old quest made known by Sir James 
Frazer’s The Golden Bough and Bronislaw Malinowski’s popular 
works on the way primitive societies "functioned". Professor 
Edmund Leach has given us an admirably lucid but inconclusive 


account of structuralism in his brief book on Claude 




Levi-Strauss (10) 


In a sense Structuralism is a swing of the pendulum to the 
opposite pole from Existentialism* Today the fashionable words 
are ’'structural" and "systems-analysis", and the structuralists 
claim to have discovered the ideology for a technical age, the 
ideology to replace all ideologies. Its concern is with the 
systematic structure of human language and culture, and its 
methodology basically mathematical-cybernetic. Leave nothing 
to mere chance;' compute accurately, taking into account all the 
quantifiable variables. Get the right signs to signify the 
right entities, find out their mathematical relations. That 
way comes certainty. 


Ferdinand de Faussure (1857-1913) laid the foundations 
for structuralism, in the Geneva school of Linguistics. But 

it is only in the last 15 years or so that it has become a 

fashionable way of philosophising. The other great names in 

the Structuralist school are Lucien Goldmann (born 1913)j 

Professor for the Sociology of Literature and Philosophy in 

Paris and Brussels, and Roland Barth>.s' (born 1915) literary 

critic and semiologist at the Ecole pratique des Kautes Etudes 

in Paris. It would be a mistake to Include the American 


(10) In the series Fontana Modern Masters, edited by-frank 

Kermode, Von eollins and Co Ltd, London, 1970. See also 
H. Vi . Scheffer, Structuralism in Anthropology in the special 
number of Yale French Studies No 36/37 (1966) on 
Structuralism : Roland Barthes, Elements of Semiology . London, 
1967. Much clearer is Philip Petit, The Concept of Structural^ 
a Critical Analysis . Gill and Macmillan, Dublin, 1975. His 
criticism is damaging though not very profound. 
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Noam Chomsky (born 1928) whose constant use of the word 
"structure” (deep structure, surface structure) in his 
liguistic philosophy should not mislead people into clubbing 
him together with the three French Structuralists. Chomsky's c 
concern is with the structure of language , while the 
Structuralists sfeek to describe how society functions, language 
being but one aspect of social structure and communication. 
Semantics is not semiology. The first deals with meanings of 
words, the latter with signs and the signified. 

Ferdinand de Saussure had already indicated that myths 
and rites are symbol-systems like language; also the patterns 
made by the lips for a deaf lip-reader, and the signals used 
by armies, boy-scouts, etc. The main thing is to distinguish 
between the two classes (a) the signifying ( le signifiant ) and 
(b) the signified ( le signifie ). To the first class belong 
all signs and markers, expressions, pictures, etc.; to the 
latter realities like meanings, ideas, thoughts, etc. 

Claude Levi-Strauss (11) took de Saussure's ideas and 
developed them in term of human community with Marx and Freud 
as his main signposts, with his vast anthropological erudition 
as material and of all things Geology as a type of reality- 
account with its own structure and movement - an enterprise 
that reminds one of the effort of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
Levi-Strauss wants to lay bare the ground-structure which 
regulates what we see as passing, random and accidental or 
contingent. In this the effort bears comparison to the effort 



of Heidegger to get to seln through the Geiende , an effort 


which has so far proved to be abortive. Just as in Freud 
the unconscious explained many conscious acts which otherwise re¬ 
mained unintelligible^ i-evi-Strauss seeks to make the 
accidental and the contingent comprehensible by making known the 
not-so—obvious structure which coordinate them. 

Lucien Goldmann tells us that all human data are compre¬ 
hensible in two synchronous processes - one, destructuralisa- 
tion of the structured; the second, structuration of the 
unstructured. Man initates the two processes in his creative 
work. First he takes things apart, as children do instinctively, 
to see what the parts are. Th is is always nuueaoary ■—■ to see . 

- th ? p?rt¥ a rg . This is always necessary - to see individual 
parts in their detail and to know them as they are. But then 
he has to see their interrelations and put them together in 
some coherent order, so as to make "sense" of the details. 

Like a poet, who knows many words, if he puts down a lot of 
these words on a piece of paper, it makes no sense. But when 
he puts them tou ther in a special way, they signify something 
which the words by themselves did not signify. It is his way 
of putting them together that has created this reality which 
did not exist before. 


(11) The following works of Claude Levi-Gtrauss are now 
available in English : 

Elementary Structures of Kinship , Boston, Beacon, 1969 
The Savage Mind , Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1966 
Structural Anthropology . New York, Basic Books, 1963 
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But the putting together was not according to some given 
rules consciouly followed. It was more of an unconscious 
process, what the poet does, even the scientific researcher has 
to do. Knowing the individual elements in their detail, he 
puts them together in a specially structured way, and the 
individual elements are given by him a meaning and significance 
which they did not have before. Man is a meaning-creator by 
being a structure-maker. 

Now do that same thing to the flow of history, to the 
river of time. Unveil the structure of the time process, 
which is a dynamic one. Not merely unveil, but break it up 
and build it up again. That is what the University Revolt 
of Paris 1968 meant. Daniel Cohn-Bendit who led that revolution 
explained what he was trying co do. The present structure of 
society does not bring out the true significance of man in the 
cosmos. A different rearrangement of the elements is necessary. 
Now, in the present structure of dehumanized, alienating, 
capitalist-industrialist, managerial society, the key element 
in the structure is the trained personnel who manage or man it. 
These are manufactured in the University. If you can break up 
the university, there will be no more technological-industrial 
society. If you can destroy the manipulative managerial system 
which runs industry and university for the benefit of the 
oppressors you can destroy the system. So use word and symbol 
and violence to destroy the old system, so that a new structure 
which gives more meaning to all the elements, can be erected 


on its ruins 
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The word, dominated by rhetoric and deceptive "missionary 
talk - break it up. Capture the parole as once the revolutio¬ 
naries captured the Bastille . Replace the word as a structural 
functional agent. 

The symbols** destroy them or capture themf~The motor¬ 
car, symbol of privacy, individualism and property das troy it. 
The barricades, revolutionary symbol, capture it or put it up. 
Clothes, abandon the styles which speak of middle-class 
bourgeois respectability, invent new styles fit for the revo¬ 
lution. 

Violence, the expression of Will and Spontaneity. Take 
to the streets, the symbols of unfettered space and language 
and contact - anti-institutional, unparliamentary, anti¬ 
intellectual space, the space of unmediated access. Express 
your violence in the streets and break up the structure. 

That was how Roland Barthes (12) saw the 1968 May 
Revolution in Paris. It was a structuralist movement, structur 
alistically to be interpreted. 


(12) I.land Barthes is a prolific writer. Some of his more 
important works, for our purpose,are 

Critiques et verite . Paris 1966 

Systeme de la Mode . Paris 1967 

Introduction a 1*analyse structurale des reclts . in 
Communications . 8/1566, pp. 1-27. 

L*empire des siqnes , Paris 1970. 



Creation is an unconscious process; but even an un¬ 
conscious process, like painting good art, can be helped by 
some rules. We get these rules by analyzing different 
structures. Analyzing them without reducing or oversimplifying, 
with full attention to details. Label and date each detail - 
don’t say just "car", but say "Fiat HOOD, 1974, blue, upholstry 
red, tyre-walls white, kilometers run up. to If th September 1976, 
36,732, etc.". Always add etc. after saying the maximum you 
can of the details, because no reality is so closed. New 
aspects may later come to light. Then describe how it fits 
into the system, how it is used, who makes it, markets it, 
maintains it, how it is related to other realities like roads, 
spaces, houses, furniture, etc. Say how it differs from the 
bus, the lorry, the bullock-cart, the horse and carriage, etc. 

Clarify all identities and non identities. Man is part 
of nature. Man is different from the rest of nature, therein 
does the difference liev In the fact that he uses fire to cook. 
He doesn’t take the nature as it is given to him. He transforms 
it by cooking before he interiorizes it. Man is the animal 
who makes culture out of nature. 

And if that is the identity of all men, it remains true 
that all men are not identical. They have names, their own 
non—identica1 identities. They have relations to each other : 

A is the sister of X, the wife of Y and the daughter of Z. 

Each one has such multiple relational identity which particu- 

• All these relations must be; labelled 


larizes that person 
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with appropriate signs - that is one of the things which 

* 

Semiology ( semeion y&Greek-jT = sign) does. A whole algebra 
of relations, functional equations, begins to emerge. 

To use this algebra of words, symbols, myths and poetry, 
to create a "poetic cosmography" which will liberate us from 
the tyranny of a monochromatic "scientific" world-view, this 
is what Levi-Strauss seeks to enable. He is not in any sense 
anti-science. If anything, he becomes too scientific in 
his minute attention to detail, that it may be difficult for 
him to put it all together. And he has not yet shown us how 
he himself would put it all together again. 

Structuralism as a quest for certainty is again a pains¬ 
taking philosophical enterprise that seeks to maintain the 
whole in relation to the parts and understand the parts in 
relation to the whole. It wants to keep all the details and 
yet allow the free play of creativity to put it together again. 
It can easily degenerate into the computerism or bybernetism 
which characterizes much that goes by the name of "Systems 
fjnalys&s" today. The most glaring and widely noticed examples 
are the reports of the Club of Rome, about the Limits to 
Survival, which have recently stirred up so much debate. 

Philosophical structuralism is, however, more than mere 
computerism or a simple reaction to Existentialism. It still 
remain? an ambitious project to give new meaning to the manifold 
q- TVC/ encounters as the world. 



Structuralism, which deals with "systems analysis", should, 

however, not be mistaken for a philosophical system like 

Phenomenology or even Lxistenz philosophy. It is more of a 

way, a method, a technique, for getting at reality and doing 

it with some assurance of certainty. Not every structuralist 

follows the French school of structuralism we have described 

above. The Marxist contribution to structuralism cannot be 

U3) 

overlooked. John Brockman "'sees three way-stations along which 
structuralism has developed. Moscow and St Petersbourg 
(together), Prague and Paris. He finds its roots in Russian 
Formalism of the Twenties, a time of great intellectual and 
spiritual stirring-up in the wake of the Revolution of 1917. 

The Moscow Linguistic Circle was formed in 1915, with 
Roman Jakobson (born 1896) as its leading figure. His analysis 
of poetry as structure made a great impact on Russian intellectual 
circles (14), and when he went to Prague in 1920 as cultural 
attache at the Russian Embassy, he began to influence Czech 
thinkers, thus leading to the formation of the Prague Circle 
in March 1925, in which both Husserl and Carnap gave talks in 
1935. Jacobson with his colleague Tynjanof set forth in 1928 
a programme for structural analysis and research in poetry and 
literature. In 1965, when the Paris Journal Tel Quel published 
an article on Roman Jacobson on the 50th anniversary of the 


(13) in his book Strukturallsmus , Verlag Karl Alber, Freiburg/ 
Miinchen 1971. 

(14) He is theoretician of Russian Futurism through his two 
influential books on futurism (in Russian Futurizm - 1915) 
and New Russian Poetry (1921). 
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founding of the Moscow Linguistic Circle, ^his was a stimulation 
for French Structuralist thought. 

Particularly in France, Existentialism, Marxism and 
Structuralism have been conducting a three-cornered debate 
for some time now. When Sartre published his Critique de la 
raison dialectique in 1960 (15), it started off a debate which 
still goes on. The great Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget in his 
work on Structuralism (16) examines the arguments of Levi-Strauss 
^in the last chapter of La penstSe sauvaqe^ against Sartre’s critique; 
Piaget comes to the conclusion that the difference between 
dialectical reason and the structuralist approach is not as 
great as the two protagonists make out. for Sartre the principal 
components of dialectical or Marxist thought are constructivism 
and its corollery historism. We find Piaget affirming 
constructivism as an essential element in both structuralism and 
dialectical thinking. But dartre claimed, now we can sa^. 
wrongly^ that constructivism was peculiar to philosophy and alien 
to science. Everybody, including Thomas Kuhn and Karl Popper, 
knows that science is a constructivistic and not a descriptive 
enterprise. But science itself requires the dialectical method 
and not merely the analytical reason. Construction itself begets 
the negations which lead to reconstruction, in science, in 
dialectical thought and in the structuralist method. 

'l c > Paris I960 

(16) J. Piaget Struetura1ism , Eng. Tr. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1971. 
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The other important protagonists who have entered the 
Marxist-Structuralist debate in trance are the neo-Marxist or 
ex-Marxist idelogists L. Althusser (17) Lucien Sebag (18) and 
Henri Lefebvre. 

Louis Althuser, one of the Black Sheep of the trench 
Communist party, recommends a new reading of Marx himself in 
Structuralist terms. Insisting that Marx was at first a 
humanist committed to Man as Freedom and Heason, Althusser 
claims that e after 1848 became a scientific socialist. 
Humanism is an ideology, whereas Socialism is Science, according 
to Althusser’s Structuralist thinking and the two cannot be 
identified or united. The early Marx was not scientific, 
but an ideologist w'ho pursued the illusion of an "essence of 
Man". Ideology and science are both the effects of human know¬ 
ledge, but in ideology the practical concern triumphs over 
the theoretical interest. Ideology is thus an unconsciously 
generated structure of a social totality, which imprisons man 
and dictates to him hov he should see reality. 

The later (post 1848) Marx, according to Althusser, 
abandoned the ideology of humanism and pursued the science of 
socialism, which takes observed details seriously in terms of 

(17) Althusser is the author of Four Marx . Paris 1965 and 
wire le Capital 2 vol. Paris, 19G6 in both of which he 
rnaicoe refarpnce® to the Marxism— C tructuralism debate. 

(18) Lucien Lebag Marxisme et Structuralisme . Paris, 1964. 



how they relate to the totality of the structure and how 
they function within the structure. The mature Marx abandoned 
all concepts of homo economicus or homo historicus or homo faber 
as a definition of Man. Vie should also forget all pre-conceptions 
about Man as the centre or subject or object of world history. 

The true "subject” of economic activity is neither Man as 
Producer, nor Man as Consumer or Distributor; the true subject is 
the relations of Production, Distribution and Consumption. 

These relations build a complex system and scientific socialism, 
instead of being ideologically bound to some vague humanist theory 
of the past, should concern itself with the detailed and careful 
study of the economic relations, and on the basis of an accurate 
theory, developed by careful structuring snd re-structuring of 
the details^should proceed to an adequate praxis. 

No wonder Althusser’s re-reading of Marx has been 
furiously attacked by other Marxists as "the pseudo-structuralist 
re-reading of Marx". (19) This leads to the question "Is 
Structuralism ideology or science?" And here we find the neo- 
Marxist Levi-Strauss and Roland Barthes lining up on one side 
and the Marxists. Jean-Paul Sartre and L.ucien Goldmann on the 
other. Chile the Structuralists in general insist that 
Structuralism is a method and not an ideology, a method which 
provides for the possibility of pluralism in the construction 


(19) See e.g. R. Aron, Althusser ou la lecture pseudo-structura- 
liste de Marx in D'une sainte famille a 1*autre . Paris 1969, 
pp 68 - ?76. 



and the reconstruction of structures or Weltanschauunqen . 
their opponents want to dub them as ideologists with a pre¬ 
conceived or sub-conscious world—view. If Structuralism 
can be shown to be a closed system of ideas, like Empiricism 
or Petionalism, then it is practically difficult for it to 
claim to be a science. 

It is understandable that French Marxists are provoked by 
Structuralism's claims to be a scientific method and its 
attack on ideology. They are also fascinated by its scientific 
rigorism which lures away many Marxist theoreticians from their 
more dogmatically ideological positions. Althusser has quite a 
school of followers within the French Communist Party. Lucien 
Sebag in his 1964 work on Marxlsme et Structurellsme . shows 
the limits and lacunae in traditional marxlst theory, and seeks 
to fill up the blanks with the scientific knowledge of Man. 

Sebag has left the Party. He holds the view that the Marxist 
assumption of the primacy of the economic is an existential 
judgment and not a scientific one, based on no empirical deduction. 
Sebag is a disciple of Levi-Strauss.' 

Henry Lef&bvre, member of the Party, mounts the attack on 
the Master himself. He accuses Levi-3trauss of trying to under- 

*f\ 

stand human society in terms of liguistic categories and system^- 
Lef&bvre's 1966 work on Language and Society and his article 
later in that year on Claude Levi-Strauss and the New Eleatism . 
was further developed in his 1967 polemic pamphlet, as an 




erudite attack on structuralism. He locates Structuralism in 
the pre-Socratic hellenic tradition. Heraclitus (fl.ca 500 B.C. 
and his school emphasized the common becoming of all things. 
Parmenides of Elea (born ca 515 B.C.) and his school regarded 
this understanding as deceptive and superficial, it is the 
human mind that pulls all things together by thinking. 

The strife between Heraclitans with their theory of 
the identity of all things and the Eleatics with their theory 
of the dialectic nature of all becoming, Lefebvre sees as a 
dispute between Immobilists and Dynamic Futurists, between 
counter-revolutionaries and revolutionaries. In the heart 
of the time-process, the Scientist discovers discontinuity, 
analyses the stable parts, the chromosomes and the genes, 
the atoms and the elements, phonemes and morphej^es. This 
scientific discovery of the discontinuity draws all domains 
into a common passion - Mathematics and Physics, Biology and 
Linguistics. And all sciences become seduced into this enter¬ 
prise of taking things apart and putting them together in new 
combinations as it pleases them. This is the new game of 
Technology, which takes everything apart - universal time, 
world, life and even the future. (20) Thus the new Eleatics, 
the counter-revolutionaries, would seek to shut out every 
element of surprise, of the accidental and the unpredictable, 


(20) Henri Lefebvre, in L'homme et la soci4te . No I, 1966, 
p. 26 cited by Gunther Schivy, Per franzosische 
Strukturallsmus Rowolt Taschenbuch Verlag, 1969, p. 90. 
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of the new and the revolutionary. They would like to build a 
world after the model of sub-human reality, to classify and 
label the individual participants of a society, and fit them 
as ''functionaries 1 ’ into a bureaucratically controlled techno¬ 
cratic nationalized system, which needs and knows no future, 
but is sufficient Anto itself. And all this in the name of 
Science! Perfection is defined as stability, uniformity, auto¬ 
mation — in one word as the system. Structuralism is the 
ideology of the status quo , which wants to stabilize the 
present state of inequality between the rich and the poor, the 
industrially developed and underdeveloped, between the mighty 
and the miserable. It is an ideology of the fear of change, 
which saftred about the accelerated pace of change, wants to 
hold everything still by capturing it in their structuralist 
prison of a system. 

Lefebvre's fierce polemic is echoed by Lucien Goldmann, 
who sees this Pan-structuralism as a reactionary sociological 
phenomenon • For G mann it is the philosophy of a society 
which seeks to assure for Man a set of relationships with a 
constantly improving minimum standard of life, but which in the 
process tends to relieve Man of all responsibility, of all 
concern about his own existence and the meaning of his life, 
of all need to reflect or be concerned about the problems 
of history and transcendence, even of meaning and significance. 
It is the basis for the development of a modern MiAn-humanistic 
rationalism (21). Structuralism is not science, but ideology 



l’homme et la societe . No 2, 1966, page 108. 





which falsifies science 


So much for the criticism of Structuralism which still 
goes on in France. The quest for certainty based on a method 
which sees the parts only in terms of the whole and the 
whole as more than the sura of the parts, despite all its 
painstaking earnestness is as yet far from the discovery of 
certainty. Small wonder then that a symposium on Structuralism 
(22) had to say : "Let us say it frankly : when one asks us 
about Structuralism, we do not know quite often what he is 
asking us about. First, there is a rumour running around 
among the frogs that Structuralism is something like a philo¬ 
sophy and that it would like to do away withnany good things, 
among which is Kan in particular... The fact is that one can 
count today : two positivist Structuralisms (the second 
accusing the first of Empiricism), one Structuralism quite 
simply rationalist, two other structuralisms proclaiming the 
subversion of the subject (the second aeeusing the first of 
Reductionism); there is a philosophy in the classical sense 
which uses Structuralism, and many Structuralisms which claim 
to refute all philosophy, etc." 

The quest for certainty by a new method of knowing 
which would make knowledge quite certain has led only to the 
most amazing bewilderment and uncertainty. The clear logical 
mind of the Frenchman has produced a bewildering labyrinth of 
unclarity. 

(22) Oswald Ducrot, Tzevetan Todorov; Dan Sperter, Moustafa 

Safouan, Frangois Wahl - Qu'est-ce que le Structuralisme? 

Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1968. 




5* Modern Empiricism - Analytic Philosophy 


Tu out all of that variety in one basket is dangerous, 
but inevitable in the brief compass of this paper* The 
Vienna circle and Rudolf Carnap, Berferfand Russell and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, British ordinary language philosophy and 
Ketaethics - they do make somewhat strange bed-fellows* Most 
Indian students of philosophy can be assumed to know enough 
about English philosophy after the war that I need only Afop 
some names and make some references. 

The original positivistic thesis of Auguste Comte 
that all human thinking goes through three necessary stages 
of development : first religious or theological thinking, 
second metaphysical or philosophical thanking, and then third 
and finally scientific and positive thinking, today stands 
largely discredited. Modern Empiricists are much more modest 
than to lay down such universal rules. They would like to 
confine their remarks to what is observed and experienced. 
Philosophy cannot get to any general science of Reality. She 
must willingly abdicate her throne as the queen of sciences. 

The subject of philosophy is not Reality itself,,but statements 
and ideas about reality that are made by the sciences. The 
analysis of language as the task of philosophy characterizes 
Linguistic Philosophy. And philosophy should use ordinaryi 
language for its philosophizing, without u.aing abstract terms 
which cannot refer to anything in experience. 
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The Vienna Circle (in German Wienerkreis ) played a 
key role in the development of modern Empiricism^a develop¬ 
ment which required the thought of the Austrian group to be 
transplanted in the soil of Oxford and Cambridge, there to be 
watered and nurtured by mathematical logic (Frege, Russell 
and Whitehead, etc,). The Vienna Circle was a study group of 
professors and scholars from the various scientific disciplines 
and they sought to explain to each other what they were doing 
in their various disciplines. They had to justify their 
methods to each other. The Circle soon disintegrated in the 
wake of the Nazi annexation of Austria, and many of the 
scholars migrated to England and America. 

Rudolf Carnap, (1891-19 70), for example, developed 
most of his thinking in Chicago, where he went in 1936, after 
having taught for five years in Prague, Czechoslovakia. His 
Introduction to Semantics published in 1942 and Logical 
Foundations of Probability (1951) had a great influence in 
the American development of Liguistic Analysis. Carnap tried 
to show: (1) what meaningful propositions in everyday language 
are; (2) how meaningless propositions can arise out of the 
meaningful in ordinary language; and (3) what logically correct 
language should look like. For example, you can ask the 
question : "What is out there?" The answer comes "outside 
is rain". You can ask :"What does rain look like?". You 
can get a reasonable answer. But if you ask the same questions 
in a different context : "What is out there?", answer "nothing". 
Question : "What does nothing l&ok like?" No reasonable 
answer can be given, for the question, legitimate in the 



first case, is not legitimate in the second, because though 
"nothing” is used as a subject, it refers to no thing and 
questions about what does not exist become meaningless. 

That is a "dirty trick" of language, which we must expose. 

The exercise is by no means trivial. A lot of "non¬ 
sense" in everyday speech as well as in philosophy can be chased 
away if we can form adequate ground—rules for meaningful 
discourse. And this is basically the task of philosophy. 

Where Kant sought to base certainty on the analysis 
of the knowing process, Carnap and the hew Empiricists try to 
base their certainty on the right use of language. Kant 
began with the demonstration of the Synthetic a priori. The 
new Empiricist questioned the legitimacy of Kant's project and 
judged the synthetic a priori as meaningless. Empiricism thus 
becomes fiercely anti-metaphysical and radically anti-inductive. 
Philosophy now becomes a no-nonsense discipline; its subject- 
matter is the deliverances of the other sciences, their 
hypothes^ and theories, their use of the evidence and so on. 

From his teacher (at Jena) Gottlob Frege, Carnap had learned 
his mathematical logic well. I T e asked questions like : Does 
proposition A have the same meaning as the proposition B? 

Does A say the same thing as B? Does B follow from A by 
logical necessity? Or by necessity of natural or physical law? 
What is a natural or physical lawf What is i •• :*.csning? 

Two ground rules for meaningful propositions. 

(1) A proposition in order to be true must be verifiable 

(2) A proposition in order to be true must be statable dearly. 



This "verification” demand soon became problematic, 
as the conviction grew that many of the deliverances of 
science were hypotheses which were not directly verifiable. 

Karl Pepper came then to the rescue with his Falsification 
theory, without which so many so-called "natural laws" would 
have perished under the blight of the verification theory. 

"All copper conducts electricity" is a statement which is 
scientifically respectable, but can it be verified, until we 
have got all the copper inthe world and checked to find out 
by actual experience whether all copper conducted electricity 
or only some did? The very point of science is to enable us 
to predict what would happen according to natural laws - that 
is to say, to make the prediction that if an electric current 
is led into a copper wire, it will conduct it. This predic¬ 
tion is made only on the basis of repeated expritttttxfcs, but 
not necessarily on the basis of an exhaustive experiment with 
all copper everywhere. In fact, most scientific knowledge is 
induct from partial experience. All inductive conclusions 
are only apparently certain. There is no guarantee that because 
in the past all copper has conducted electricity, it will do so 
always and everywhere. That is an assumption we make, and it 
works, at least until we run up against a copper wire that 
does not conduct electricity. 

So Popper reaeues science from becoming an inductive 
inference by proposing the falsification principle. That is, 
science says in fact, that it has not been the experience that 
in any given case copper does not conduct electricity. And the 
theory that copper conducts electricity is valid until ex- 



perience shows that certain kinds of copper do not conduct- 
electricity. The theory rests on the fact that it has not 
been falsified in experience. 

But not all statements are of the same type as 
"copper conducts electricity" and some statements are more 
verifiable arfalsifiable than others. 

For example, a statement like "another planet with 
human beings does not exist” cannot be verified of falsified 
until the whole universe has been surveyed which in the 
nature of the case is not possible. 

We can only mention here some of the problems of a 
th o.rough-going linguistic analysis as a basis for certainty 
or as criterion for truth in the briefest possible compass. 

(a) All language is not scientific language. There 
are other languages, e.g. that of ethical exportation or 

of poetic expression. Linguistic analysis has begun to work 
on the first, but not yet on the second in any substantial 
way. 

(b) All truth is not necessarily statable. This is 
a controversial statement, but its verification or fabrica¬ 
tion can only be in experience, not necessarily in language. 

Ask any practitioner of Zen Buddhism. 

(c) All scientific language is an artificial construct- 

* 

ion, a structure ’which we impose on reality as a hypothes4s, 

I 

1 

and most of the data verify pur hypothesis, but we tend 
often to ignore the data theit falsify a hypothesis which 

i 
! 


we 



have found generally convenient. Science does not usually 
abandon one theory even when there are cases which falsify 
it, until it has found a better one. All science thus partakes 
of uncertainty, and the assumption that all reality will 
finally yield to our scientific method has not real basis in 
experience. The certainty of scientific knowledge is far from 
certain. 

But linguistic philosophy has travelled a long way 
since the Logical Positivism of A.J. Ayer's Language. Truth 
and Logic in 1936 with its debts to the Vienna Circle. 

Ayer's easy phenomenalism (material-object statements are 
reducible to or translatable into statements about sense- 
data) has not stood the test very well. Continental philo¬ 
sophy^ usually uses aratysis to go on to some synthesis. 

British philosophy seeks to stay with analysis out of a 
suspicion of constructive systems. They fear, it seems, 
what man may put in into the construction while nobody 
is looking. With typical British modesty analytic philosophers 
make no claim to new knowledge, while the Structuralist for 
example would willingly admit that structure is a human 
creation, and that it is man's job to create structures in 
thought and culture. 

But today even the term Analysis is going out of 
fashion in Linguistic philosophy. G.E. Moore had a clear 
theory of analysis - that analysis is a process in which a 
puzzking statement is replaced by another statement which 
gives the same meaning but ife less puzzling. It seeks to 
clarify puzzling concepts ( analysandum or the analyzed 
material) by providing an alternate and clearer formulation 
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( analysans) . So that we have the equation analysandum ■ analysans. 
But this sort of thing is no longer used by linguistic Philoso¬ 
phers, Bertrand Bussell gave a different function to Analysis, 
namely that of breaking down a complex statement into its 
component parts, Russell also took care to sort out the 
confusion caused by the idiosyncrasies of the grammar of our 
languages. For example a supposedly true statement like "the 
average Indian family has 3.76 children" may logically lead 
to the conclusion that there is a family in India which has 3.76 
children. The error can be eliminated by translating the first 
statement into what it really means, namely that the number 
of children in Indian families divided by the number of 
families yields the factor 3.76. This kind of clarification, 
by which we eliminate the mythical entity called "average 
Indian family" was very dear to Russell and the linguistic 
philosopher still delights in doing that sort of thing. 

Logical positivism was an attempt noc merely to 
eliminate puzzling or misleading statements by replacing them 
with clearer ones, but also an authoritarian.ban on all 
"metaphysical" statements, to which genre belonged many of 
the statements of Russell. Meta physical entities like "facts" 
or "concepts'- are also eliminated. Thought equals statement 
or language. The new linguistic philosopher would be 
reluctant to make that identification. 

The new Empiricism is much more modest and kind towards 
mataphysics. They don't want to reinstate metaphysics as a 



means of knowing a reality which transcends experience, but 
to see metaphysical statements as attempts to carry out a 
high-level revision of concepts to redraw the map of thought* 

Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951) born in Austria, a 
student of Frege and Russell, as has already been said, 
created two philosophies, which are still discussed in American 
and British philosophical circles. 

His first pithy work, the Tractatus Loqico-Philosophicus 
published in Germany in 1921 arid in England in 1922, still 
remains a classic, though repudiated by the author Kimself. 

It is consistently empiriftic, except in its starting point, 
which in all Empirical Systems is usually metaphysical. The 
starting-point of the Tractatus is that the world consists 
entirely of simple facts, none of which is An any way dependent 
on any other, as 7 is not dppendent on 17. These facts are 
the ultimate subject-matter of empirical science. Language 
has as its purpose the stating of facts. It pictures facts. 

It has thus a structural similarity to facts. But many facts 
are assemblages of other facts. Add we have many silly 
linguistic conventions which makes many ordinary language 
statements mere nonsense. In fact even the statement that 
language pictures facts is nonsense, because it tries to give 
a picture of the pictorial relationship between language and 
fact. We need to construct an ideal language which is tidy and 
will not tempt anyone to talk nonsense. All philosophy is 
actually nonsense, and anyone who understood the Tractatus 
right will not be tempted to philosophize. 
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Well- Wittgenstein must have understood his own 
Tractatus ; so he abandoned philosophy. f£hey say the real 
reason is that he had a mystical experience while serving 
in the Austrian army in the first world war. He had already 
completed the work on the Tractatus before joining the army* It 
seems it was the reading of Tolstoy that triggered the 
mystical experience.) 

In 1929, he returned to Cambridge, this time permanent¬ 
ly, living the,life ef an ascetic and almost a recluse. In 
1933, the Blue Book came out, showing precisely why the 
Tractatus was nonsense, and demolishing all traditional 
approaches to philosophy, his own included. He now thought it 
was impossible to construct the ideal language. Language 
was rather a social tool, there being an indefinite set of 
languages for differing social purposes, commanding, requesting, 
cursing, praying, joking, and so on. In fact all language is 
a game. And there are many games (dortt’you know Eric Berne’s 
The Games People Play ?). We learn these language games 
in childhood. One must not take anyone game to be all- 
important. We must understand which particular game we are 
playing. You must know the map, otherwise you may never be 
able to get out of the town and may be going round and round, 
like the fly inside a bottle, buzzing against the side 
instead of flying to the top. To learn the language fames 
th o iroughly is to have a proper map of thought and to find 
one’s way around. 



The Philosophical Investigations (2nd ed. Oxford 1958) 


is an attempt to get at these rules of the language game. 

Well, one game is trying to define a class of facts. 

Take the word game. How can you define what is common to 
cricket, bridge, and the language game. Is what is common 
that which makes it a game? Is it not neater to call these 
family jesemblances rather than try to define what games are? 

Philosophy does not explain anything. Everything lies 
open to view. Everything is on the surface. We make them 
unnecessarily complicated, because we overlook the simple 
and the familiar. 

Now the present writer has a puzzlement. He has 
read Wittgenstein, both the former and the latter several 
times. Why is he regarded as "a great and original philosophical 
genius"? (23) Somebody should unpuzzle me. I am not English, 

It is all too subtle for me. 

* * * « * 

Gilbert Ryle, whose lectures at Oxford I have attended, 
continues to be more a luminary than the positivist Ayer, for 
linguistic philosophers. He has great affinity to Wittgenstein 
and was the first to cliarly define the task of philosophy as 
"the detection of the sources in linguistic idioms of recurrent 
misconceptions and ab$uWcl theories." (24) 

(13) J.O. Urmson, Ed. The Concise Encyclopaedia of Western 
Philosophy and Philosophers (N.Y. 1960, Sub voce 
Wittgenstein , p. 411 

(24) Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1931-32, developed 
further in G.Ryle, Dilemmas , Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, 1954. 



Rylefe The Concept of Mind (25) still plays an influential role 
in Anglo-Saxon circles# His strictures on the "ghost in the 
machine" concept of mind as an extra object inside the body 
are well taken# His notion that the University of Oxford does 
not exist apart from the colleges and that the mind is merely 
an ensemble of feeling, willing and thinking, and. not an entity 
in itself has verisimilitude, and some people take that as the 
last word in describing the mind-body relationship. Again it 
puzzles me how peop3e's curiosity can be so quickly satisfied. 

In the realm of ethics too linguistic philosophers like 
C.L. Stevenson and Hare have been doing some heroic plodding in 
the analysis of ethical language. The descriptive-prescriptive 
debate about the meaning and function of ethical language is 
not yet settled, and put in those terms is unlikely to be 
settled ever. The nature of the good is too deep to be grasped 
in the net of linguistic phikosophy, woven with categories like 
descriptive-prescriptive or universi-ist and particular judgments 
(helping a bihind main to cross a street when he wants and needs 
to do so, is always better than not hellping him, says the 
universalist while the particular!st refrains from making such 
a universalist judgment). Again the growing impression is 
that the point of diminishing returns has already been reached 
in the linguistic approach to ethical analysis. 

Neither does one need to say much ybout Pragmatism 
which in some ways is related to Empiricism. The word 
pragmatism as a philosophical term comes from the American 
professor C.S. Peirce (1878). William James and John D«wey 
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<6sed the word as a name for a way of thinking* The main point 
is of^rourse to test the truth and untruth of a statement in 
terms of the experiential or practical consequences* Philosophy 
has thus to be expressed in the form* If A is done X will 
result and if B is done Y will result* Everything is to be 
understood in terms of human purpose* For Rirce Pragmatism 
was a theory of meaning. John Dewey tried to make it a theory 
of Truth* Under Bertrand Russell’s attack Dewey withdrew the 
claim to truth and was satisfied with looking for a criterion 
of "warranted assertibility". Pragmatism remains the major 
unsystematic and often concealed philosophical assumption 
behind a great deal of our current ordinary thinking, which 
is notoriously utilitarian. Everything is to be judged by 
its cash value in terms of experiences pleasure or utility* 
Somebody has yet to write a book on this common man's philo¬ 
sophy in our time. The most elaborate recent attempt to do so 
was a study undertaken and published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in Mew York (1976) on the Quality of Life * 
Perceptions* Evaluations and Satisfactions (26) The question¬ 
naire used itself reveals the influence of pragmatism, which 


continues to be the most influential 



i m.'% sag m mmsm-M om ' 

An Asian response to Surratt Hardin, 
(Bishop Paul Gregorios) 


a. The Metaphor. 

I agree with Hardin on one point* w* oan scarcely 
think without metaphors* But X also believe that wrong meta¬ 
phors are a sure murk of muddled thinking. 

I submit that the Life-boat metaphor is wrong, in¬ 
appropriate and dangerous. I shall give ny reasons. 

An analogy oan of course never be totally ooinoident 
with the reality that it is supposed to illuminate* But in some 
essential features at least it must conform. Hardin contends 
t* '„t. t'At the corn only accepted metaphor of a spaceship to des¬ 
cribe the plight of our planet is inappropriate and ie useful 
notably in justifying pollution control measure and for little 
else* Ho proposes the life-hoot metaphor. Let uu quote his 
own words * "Metaphorically each rioh nation amounts to a lifs- 
boat full of comparatively rich people. The poor of the world 
are in other, much more erowded life-boats* Continuously, so 
to npoak* thpoor fall out of their life-boats and swim for a 
while or. the water outside, hoping to be admitted to a rioh life¬ 
boat. or in some other way to benefit from the 'goodies’ on 
board* What should passengers on a rich life-boat do? This 
is the central problem of the ’ethlos of a life-boat 

Bow that seems a dear case of fairly advanoed muddlt- 
ment* The factual situation that would Justify such a metaphor 
would be that we were all onoe upon a time on some couaon ship 



whioh ha* capslead and from which wa are all trying to esoape. 
Whioh is this conn on ahip on which we uere before? When did 
the people now in the life-boats abandon ship? Where ie that 
ahip now? When did they feet Into these life-boats? 

The fact of the natter is that ve were on a coma on 
ahip before* that she hao not boon abandoned though in 

danger* and that there are no life-boate on board. 

Hot? ir the world doen our author $et the idea that 
eaoh nation in n. separate 1? fr-hert floatin'; on gone primeval 
waters? If there is one conclusion thet ie growing on most 
intelligent, people in our time* it is the idea that we are all 
in the seme boat* Suddenly Hardin rente to force un back into 
the emt-dated end fallacious world-view of national sovereignty 
and independent existence of each nation. Ho nation ie an 
island or a life-boat. We all sink together or float together. 
Hu uco imagining that some are in a good life-boat while others 
are in bad once and that all ere trying to olambar on to your 
nice life-boat which las a bit of apar a room and extra goodies. 
Hardin must have talked to sous recent Indian or Hast European 

Immigrant who gave him the idea that all the world wonts to oooe 
to America. How preposterous an Ideal There aay be a few 
naive people in India who think that the eolation to the pro¬ 
blems of India is for some Indians to migrate to U.S.A.* Oanada 
or Australia. But no responsible government offlolal or writer 
in India would give expression to suoh a point of view. Imagine 



that! All of us Indians wanting to olaunber on to Life-boat 
U*S*A* I I oan assure Mr .Eardin that if the U*S*A* were to be 
more equitable and just in its immigration policy there would 
be hundreds of thousands of Indians who would want to oome there* 
But nobody in India in a responsible position thinks that getting 
from our life-boat to yours is the solution for the problems of 
our nation. flow oan one so naively confute the insue? Garrett 
Hardin has wrongly stated the central ethical problem and he has 
wrongly used the life-boat metaphor to describe the plight of 
the nations. 

Let me put the question this way. .Vhich is the 
nation that can survive today without any world trade? Zn the 
five years from 19C1-66, the rich countries (fevelo.su Market 
Economy Countries) exported goods worth #112*h billions and in 
1%7*?2 #215*4 billion dollars to other countries. Are you 
goin;/ to live on your comfortable life-boats without getting 
all that money from the root of the world? Ini t.uit too in 
the form of primary commodities* the labour which produced 
which is exploited by you at an incredibly unjust wage rate* 

(78fj of total exports of uevelcpia w countries in 1971 »ua com¬ 
posed of primary oommodities). What the developing market 
economy countries gave you was probably worth at least twice 
as much if modest subsistence wages had been paid to the workers 
in the developing countries* How oan you imagine all of us to 



ba living la separate life-boats vbn world trade has boon 
dareloping as It has bean In the last 25 ysarei and when the 
goodies la your part of the boat haws ooms partly from that 
unfair world trade? 

I like Hardin's oommons metaphor better* But the 
commons is the world* and some sheep ure more voracious than 
the others* American sheep are consuming ?0 times as muoh per 
oaplta as African or Asian sheep and the real danger oomes from 
these fat 6heep who ooneurae so much* elbow tho other sheep out* 
and destroy the commons. If there is to bo equitable populat¬ 
ion oontrol* the American rate of growth should ba about l/>Oth 
of what it is in Asia and Africa. The only way to save the 
commons is to starve the fat sheen and stop then from multi¬ 
plying at alll How would Mr.Her din like to take some of his 
own aediolne? And for that we need someone with fairness and 
a sense of juetioe to oontrol tho world oonsons* 

And then who gave tho idea that all the spare room 

is in the rieh life-boats end that all tho poor ones axe over¬ 
crowded? In faot many countrios in Africa are roailj under 
populated* and henoe a nation like Tansanla refusing to have 

muoh to do with population control measures. Some of the most 
oversrowded nations are in industrially advanced Western Bur opt. 

Population control on a world-wide scale is necess¬ 
ary and essential. But it is only part of the problem of world 
justice* a question as much about the relations between nations 



ub well as about the relations within eaoh nation* The life* 
boat ethics approach beoloudn both issues at Justice* 

It aleo beolouds the problem of the eoo-balanoc, 
which is one of the fundamental concerns of the space-ship 
metaphor* Hardin is unfair when he sees this nataphor as re¬ 
levant mainly to pollution problems* The space-ship oetaphor 
deals with five different problems at on© blow - all five 
arising from the huaan impact on the planet which we inhabit * 
a) Population pressure* food scarcity and the evils of urban 
agglomeration $ (b) thoughtless resource and energy utilisation 
which can lead to catastrophe* (e) unrestrained consumerism and 
industrial development which leads to pollution* lose of human 
values* and disruption of the soo-balanoe aeoeseary for the con¬ 
tinuation of life on this planet (d) the foolish trends towards 

greater and greater defenoe spending which leads to oolossal 
easts of resouress* and to the threat of a nuclear holcoauat 
and (e) the partial blindneee that hacats human perception due 
to an unwarranted over-relianoe an selcnoe end technology tc 
reveal the dimensions of the oosmoa to us* 

hone of these problems oau be adequately tackled on 
the basis of a life-boat metaphor* Whereas che epace-ship 
metaphor bide fair to be a suitable framework In vhiah to im- 
earporate all five aspects of the human impact on the environ¬ 
ment* All five are international problems - net for individual 



nation! in their aaparata life-boats to tinker with on their own* 
*• The Alternatives* 

The three alternatives presented by Bardin are alao 
equally mie-leading (aa well aa being infuriatingly rude) in 
tana of the optlona open to the people of the U*S.A, The 
aatting for the three alternatlvea la a pioture conjured up by 
Bardinv with 50 eoafortable Aaerioana in the B*S«A. life-boat 

(with a paeaengar oapaolty of 60, we are told), watching 100 
people "ewining in the water outaide, caking for admisaion to 
the boat"* The idea that the li*S.A* hae a carrying oapaolty 
of only 20$ more la nowhere established* The number 100 which 
la twice the population of the U*S*A* also eeens quite arbitrary, 
without any reference to actualities* And what ia even worse 
la that the problen ia seen merely aa to whether to admit all, 
few or none* What a preposterous oversimplification of the 
problem confronting humanity today1 

The alternatives are also worked out in terms of 

their oosaequenoes in a moat unrealistic way. Xf you operate 
on a Marxian or Christian idealistic basis, and admit all 100, 
the whole boat collapses. This la not eWtietioally proved, 
but merely asserted. That is alternative one. Alternative 
two, whloh would seem to be asm!-reasonable and seal-eompaasion- 
ate, i*e«, to admit Just 10 and ignore the ether 90, la abamdemed 
for quite flimsy considerations - "difficult te discriminate"* 

How will we deoide which tan? So criteria, so don't decide* 
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This ie certainly Juvenile thinking» for tha U.S.Government has 
always had fairly ale&rly formulated or it aria for ohooaing immi- 
grants and no naw ones need to he invented* Hardin rajeota 
thia alternative for highly Inadequate reasons oven in tense 
of hia own thinking. Of aoursa wa do not ouroelvaa propoeaa 
thia alternative, ainoa theaa era alternative solutions to the 
problems of poliey Bakers about immigration into tha U*S. about 
which I am not keenly interested at the moment* The point here 
ie nsraly that Hardin's nuddlement la more than ordinary. 

And eo Hardin oomes to the third alternative - 

"Admit no more to the boat". Only that way survival of the 50 

on the life -boat is assured. The ime^e here ia that even efter 

all the poor end hungry of the world have drowned in the sea 

and their orles of woe and nisery have been thus stilled, Life¬ 
boat U.S.A. will go on floating pleasantly and merrily on the 

waters> What an idle dream indeed! 

Let ue try to imagine two of these life-boats, for 
surely Hardin would not begrudge the foot that the U.S.8.R. le 
also fairly wall provided with land area and controllable popu¬ 
lations. Supposing these two nations aohieve a level of popu¬ 
lation and resource control* They manage to keep all vagrants 
and stray beggars out, and maintain their houses with pristine 

vigilanos* The people have become well indoctrinated with the 
great moral principle* "If you would savo others* save yourself 
and yourself alone". Slamming the door in the faoe of iis s i - 



grant* is now rsoognlssd to bo a humanitarian ast - for if /on 
don't* oworybody would bo dcstroyedi so Amorioans sad Buosians 
aro sawing thsmsolwos in ordor that "humanity" and oiwilisation" 
nay surwiws - a highly altruistis moral wains* 

But what about a disruption of tho ecosystem? Can 
thoso two poworful nations hoop tho othor nations from polluting 
tho soa and airt Supposing tho othor nations dsnudo tho oarth 
of its forssts* oan thoso two nations together hoop tho olimato- 
logical balanoo of the planet? Or oan tho two nations just do 
a sslsstiwo nuclear Hosting of tho rest of ths world* especially 
tho poor oho aro technologically adwanoed (like India and China)* 
so that they don't moss yp tho ssa sad tho air) so that they do 
not pose a threat to tho security of ths two life-boats gently 
and calmly floating on tho pleasant waters of a destroyed world? 

Arc the exports wrong in telling us that wo haws a 
common global climatio system* a common global hydrological 
cycle and a global waste absorptiwo system?*# Or is it tho case 
that tho Life-boat ethioists arc thinking la terms of a world 
whore tho people in tho life-boats are ths sols agents and 
existent* and that no one is going to interfere with their smooth 
sailing? And oan thoy liwe without outside markets and sources 
of raw materials? 


1* L.R.Brown 


H.T.im. P» 75ff. 



The alternatives considered by Bardin* as Z have 
already indicated* are not alternatives to the soMiou of the 
problen confronting hunanity* They are alternatives for 
immigration officials* and eaoh alternative oourse of action 
has its ovn consequences * bat sines they do not touch the nain 
problen* they need not detain us here any farther* 

•• It matol titt, 1 mm? 

Ae in nuoh other writing on the ecological problen* 
Garrett Hardin thinks of survival as the basis issue* Whether 

in Tht afMfte fit ,*h« fiflBMM <* ** hjfUkK « i the 

crux of the issue is survival* All the 'fatal aetaphors' we 
summon to our aid have one end in eonaon - survival* 

Whose survival? The panio about not letting any* 
body on to 'our life-boat' leaves us in no doubt about the 
answer* Those who already happen to bo on the life-boat* whose 
numbers now happen to be well within the safety margin* whose 
larders are well-supplied* That is alternative three* The 
first alternative* l*e* survival of the hunan raoe as a ehole 

is foolish to ain for* Conplete Justice leads only to com¬ 
plete oatastrophe* Alternative two is to admit a few more to 

the life-boat* It is difficult to find a criterion by which 
to choose that few* and besides* it is to oaerifies the 'snail 
safety factor'* So why discriminate? Let the whole lot 

perish* so that we* the few can survive • of course vicariously* 



for the sake of others! 

All this is affirmed without batting an eyelid, with¬ 
out a qualm of oonseicnec, with no high-faluting Christian or 
Marxian moral pretensions* When survival is the issue, all 
compromising aoral eonsiderations are suicidal* Idealism is 
oounter-produotive. "Bice guys finish last"* The good ones 
are dead ones* So, in order to survive, let us forget about 
good and bad* 

This is characteristic pragmatic reasoning* Oarrett 
Bardin, who unblushingly confesses to be an 'Anglo', stands in 
the great tradition. Be takes Peirce's pragmatist maxim (1878) 
quite seriously! "Consider what effects, that might conceivably 

have practical bearings, we ooneeive the object of our concept¬ 
ion to have* Then our eonooption of these effects is the whole 

of our oonoeption of the objeot"* Truth earn be judged only by 
its oash value* The general truth of the planet is the struggle 
for existence, end victory is te the strong and unprincipled* 

If nature is red in tooth and claw, them why shy esny from a 
little blood or oruolty, if that is what it takes to survive? 

Herbert Spencer had made the idea clear - what 
Vindelbend calls the naturwia— way of thought* 

Ve understand reality in terms of the laws of nature rather 
than any question of choices between greater and lesser goods 

end evils* One fora of this evolutionary ethics was Southern's 
utilitarianism which at the turn of the last century had been 

made into a principle of aoral justification for egoism and 



self-interest* 

It la this sthlos of nineteenth HBtvjr Imperialism, 
Capitalism sad Individualism that we eaa hear today In Garrett 
Hardin*a Life-Boat Bthioa itioh places survival as the higher 
Value, and the ory for Justice as a mere feeble groaning of the 
pusillanimous * of the weak and the condemned* It takes courage 
to Ignore that groaning and to act decisively for survival* If 
one starts paying back to the poor of the world or to the native 
Americans vhhat has been taken away from the* ws will be digging 
our own grave* lesldss charity corrupts the poor* As Garrett 

Hardin puts it with the characteristic realism of the tough and 
the strong determined to survive* "fiTfSI Ufa JftTlft Ihli, HIE jto 
a poor country diminishes the quality of life for subsequent 
generations 1 * (italics his) All this is old nineteenth century 
imperialist capitalist language familiar to those who knew the 
history* If you give a better wage to the labourer* he sill 

waste it on aloohol* so keep him poor and indigent for his own 
good* That too is a familiar rationalisation of the unjust 
industrialists* rapacious greed and selfishness* "Survival 
before Justlec" - that is the creed of Capitalism and we eve 
Garrett Hardin a debt of gratitude for his forthright present* 
atlou of this still unobsolete creed* 
d* Conclusion. 

There are only two main points* The first erne 


is 



* natter of faotf the eeoond a natter of The natter 

of faet is that Garrett Hardin’s statement is false* shea he 
affirms* "Without a world Government that is sovereign in re* 
productive matters nankind lives* in fact* on a number of 
sovereign life-boats”* We know* for example* that the U.S. 
Government is not sovereign in reproductive matters* It does 
not lay down any laws about how many children each family should 
have* Garrett Hardin is interested in a world Government which 
is "Sovereign in re produo tive matters” but not in a world Govern¬ 
ment which ensures Justice to all* The W*S« is not a sovereign 
life-boat* Zt is heavily dependent on the markets and raw 

materials of the rest of the world* Vo nation is a sovereign 
life-boat* There are no life-boats* and we are not on life¬ 
boats* We are in a spaoeshlp on collision oourse* a spaooship 
without captain or orew* a spaceship without any life-boats on 
board* We survive or perish together* That is the matter of 
faot - that Life-Boat Ethics is a fantasy based an a false meta¬ 
phor, and that the spaceship metaphor* with all nsoeaeary quali¬ 
fications, is the best we new have • 

The natter of Judgment is that Justloe is a higher 

value than mere surrioal* Here I apeak as a Christian and 
speak to the moral consciousness of all human beings* Zt is 
undignified for man to oling to his life in selfishness and 
ignore the demands of Justice* That way is morally wrong end 



prudentially unwiae. Ha who aaaka to aare hla own Ufa will 
loaa it* Ha who la praparad to loaa it for tha aaka of othara 
will gain it. Thia doaa not naan that one ahould ha a fool 
in opaning tha doora of ona'a houaa to all ooaara oar by dia- 
trlbuting ona'a largeaae among all and aundry. Tha dabato ia 
not about opan immigration polioy or about aid of tha PL-400 
typo. Tha dabata ia about juatioe. Hot parfaat juatioo. 
but nora juatioe than what wa now hava. Garrett Hardin diatorta 
tha laaua and bafuddlaa our judgment by pretending that what tha 
world la making for ia frao immigration to Amarioa and fraa 
food aid. Ho, tho damand la that all ahould bo abla to work 
and all ahould bo abla to lire, and that wa ahould ragulata 

togathar tha opportunltlaa for all. Tha damand la that tha 
rich natlona ahould oooparata with tha poor natioaa in oraatlng 
a world atruatura w ith Juetice and in working towarda a dri¬ 
ll nation that ia loaa oonaumption-orlented, laaa polluting, loaa 
waataful, laaa war-mindad, more oaraful about aonaarrlng aooa- 
tabillty. It la a damand mada upon tha oollaatira will of 
humanity, to bring our apaao-ahip under oonaaioua aontrol, with 
juatioe and equity and aanity on board. 

BvttttOM* fhit ll fhl 1 If Mi* 

Thera ia no agreement among the Barante of tha world 
today, aa to what really la tha laaua oonfronting ua in tha world. 
People are divided into different oampa, aaoh with ita own different 
aampa, aaah with ita own different preoooupatlon. Thia writer 



la not competent to stand above all thasa samps and to pronounos 
an Impartial Judgment. Soma ars conservationists* worrying 
about tha daiaage dona to the purity and bounty of the environ¬ 
ment. Others are populationists mho regard population control 
to bo the key to the world problem. Hardin would seam to belong 
to this group. Tat others are doom-sayers* who want to predlot 
catastrophe and get attention. Others are teohnologioal mpp 
optimists who think that our present solantifle knowledge and 
teehnology are fra adequate to tha solution of our current 
problems. 

All thssa people oaa coma to an agreement on one 
baslo point. Thera is urgent pressure on humanity a war yw h aro 
to aeo olearly and aot on tha basis that oartain problems* if 
left unresolved, oould wary wall lead us to tha paint of no 
return* with only catastrophe lying beyond. Thasa pressing 
needs are* 

a) a federally related global agency for population control i 

b) a federally organised international agency which controls 
and restrains resource and onargy exploitation and utilisat¬ 
ion on the planat} 

s) a federally organised and responsible global agsney with 
sufficient funds and authority for pollution control end re¬ 
gulation of industrial development} 



d) a world authority for regulation of trado and eooneroe among 
tho nations; 

o) a world authority with powor to onforoo disarmament - general 
aa wall as nuolear* 

In dotally all thoso natters aro oontroworslal and 
difficult to implement. But humankind vast sot its aind to 
thoso prohloas and soak manageable intsrla solutions while hasp* 
lag thoso fivo long-torn objectives In view* 

But tho roal problems# as tho proosnt wrltor oooo 
than, will lie even beyond tho questions of national as wall as 
International justioe* In this brief essay, thsrs is space 
only to allude to two of those problems* The two are In foot 
Integral to eaoh other# but for the sake of olarlty ws will 
present then as two separate but related problens* 

The first is the problen of tho Quality of Life , 
and the seoond is tho problen of tile Perth of tederatondlng . 

(a) The Quality of Life . We haws proceeded, in the reoent past 
on the assumption that the Gross national Product, or sun-total 
of tho goods and servioss produced in a nation. Is an adequate 
measure of a nation's development or laok of development* It 
is on this basis that ws olassify nations as developed, develop¬ 
ing, eto. Garrett Bardin still operates in this frame, when 
he speaks of the "goodies" on board his lifs-boat* Wa knew 
today that there are limits to growth sad oertala sailings 



beyond which development beoamee poaitlviljr disastrous* There 

is a limit for example to the number of oalories that oan bo 

eooauBOd by peoplei there ie a limit to the amount of fat or 
sugar to be consumed) to the number of television sets that 

oould be usefully employed by a person eta* 

There is* however* no limit to the quality of life - 
there need be no limit to love* joy and peace) even honesty and 
kindness need not be limited* if the proper conditions exist in 
society. 

The urgent need today is to deviss now parameters 
to measure genuine human development. These parameters oould 
include adequate food* clothing* shelter* transportation* 
education and health facilities. But they should go beyond 
to measure the human qualities of existence* negative para* 
meters oan be devised to measure rates of orime* violence* 
divoroe and separation* of suicides* drug addiction sad also* 
holism eto* Positive parameters to measure the degree of 
oare and oompaesion* of publlo*nindsdness and sense of justice 
oould also be devieed* and sons of these qualities positively 
promoted by Government as well as by private agencies* Self* 
rellanoe* creativity* initiative* independence of j udg ment and 

euoh other qualities oould also be fostered and encouraged* 

Hew parameters should serve as new rules for the gaas of world* 
wide competition* whloh will be for higher quality of life* 
rather than for the so-oalled "goodies" of sonsmmptisnisn* 



Humanity should aet its mind to this problem and 
find a mm pioneering ways of beginning to taokle this problem* 


It aeama there haa been aome successful experiments in thia 
dlreotlon in China and Tansanla* These ought to be studied 
and further developed* 

(b) sasik. ,aOBd>mtoBato&« 

Along with the development of Quality ef Life para¬ 
meters* there should alee be a fresh look at our understanding 
of the sum-total of reality and of our relation to it* 

In reoent times vs have been relying excessively 
on eur empirieal soienoea to tell us vhat reality is like* 

There haa been an assumption that reality is there to be 
objectively studied and technologically controlled* Thia 
assumption haa no basis in solenoe itself* but is an assuap- 
tlon of our eulture* 

But ve have in our cultures other cays of dealing 
with reality* The poetio approach and the artists * approach 
have been two valid alternatives regularly used in all soeiatiss* 
Myth and ritual are also ways of ooniag to team with reality* 
Religion as a whole represents various systems of dealing with 
what is and what shall be* 

la our time our approach to reality is besoming 
Increasingly aanoshronatie • mostly baaed on aelemoo and 
technology* 



The descriptive sciences hrrt their roll in 11 Inal• 
Bating the nature of reality* but ultimately we hare to relate 
ourselvee to reality with more than Just our brains* Besides 
ve are now beginning to realise that the so-called, scientific 
world-view has been more of a convenient social eonaonsua 
rather than any eaperioally demonstrated view* Alternate 
versions of reality have oomo to the experience of man through 
various sources - parapsychology* drug exi^erlenoe* and the kind 
of anthropological study of other cultures as has been attempted 
by Carlos Castsneda. 

In psychology C.G.Jung is coming back Into favour 
revealing the very flimsy basis on which ve have hitherto con¬ 
ceived our own Individuality and the subjective - objective 
polarity of our approach to reality* She individual is not 

so absolute* The Ego does not exist apart from the self* To 
bo an Individual apart from the Groat self of our collective 
being is to move Into alienation and death* 

Wo live In a culture where eur common archetypal 
images have broken to plooco* end without now archetypes to 
relate to and so to find healing* ve are sick* Who vill lead 
u to a deeper understanding of ear relation to nature and te 
the Transcendent? We do not and oannot exist as if out off 
from both nature end the Transcendent* la a sense ve are 



both - nature and the Transcendent. But In what meaningful 
•ease? That la our ooamon quest today. This is not an 
alternative to the population issue - but simply a more 
important question. 



RESPONSE TO THE PAPER OP PROP. KIGUEZ-BONIN#. 

(ft Paul Verghese) 

I have found this paper refreshing, learned, 
stimulating, clear and warm-hearted. The throbbing pulse of 
Latin American reality can be felt practically in each sentence. 

It is thus quite different from the majority of theological 
papers that I have had to read lately. 

I find myself in basic sympathy with the urgency 
of the Latin American quest for freedom and self ■'affirmation. 

The situation in this continent is clearly onethat makes 
political and economic liberation a first priority. 

I vish my learned ar.d esteemed friend Migues- 
Bonino were here to answer some questions I have concerning the 
method he has used for his theological paper. I see th-t the 
foous ie on "perspective" rather than on the word "theological". 
This paper cannot be treated as if it were a treatise in systematic 
theology. It seeks only a front-door key to open the house 
of theology in Latin America today - a hermeneutic key to relate 
Latin American reality to the history of post-Kantian western 
theology. And therefore the question is*- "What is the reality 
which is the subject of theology." It is not God understood 
in a transcendent sense, but rather God as He manifests Himself 
in contemporary Latin American reality, which constitutes the 
subject matter of such a theology. 
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Thus stated, it implies a certain view of 
Revelation or of God's action, it seems to me. Debates in 
the past have usually centred around natural versus special 
revelation. In Neo-Orthodox theology the issue had been 
temporarily settled by Barth's patriarchal veto on natural 
revelation. Now, it seems to me that the doctrine of natural 
revelation is coming back in a new form, which I may call 
"social revelation" or "Revelation of God through His acts 
in contemporary political and socio-economic reality". 

I am basically in sympathy with such a view, 
since I myself regard the sum-total of the created order, 

(both time and apace) as a manifestation of God's act or 
energy, which is capable of showing forth the will of God. 

But I hav, three questions that I would have liked to put 
to my friend Migues-Boninos 

a) Is God*8 self-revelation in contemporary 

regional or continental history the only relevant revelatkion 
of God to a particular people in a particular place? Are we 
not in danger of fundamentally misunderstanding the revelation 
of God, when we take only one aspect of it in near-ieolation, 
without taking into acoount all the other forms in which God 
has manifested Himself, particularly in Jesus Christ? I have 
a feeling that the paper is tempted to absolutize, though 
only for the time being, one aspect of God's self-revelation 
in history. 
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b) How do we appropriate this revelation of 

God anyway? Normally, theologians have held that faith is the 
means by which Cod's self-revelation is ax>prehended. I myself 
would not formulate the matter that way. But I have some 
difficulty with what Miguez-Bonino says about the means of 
appropriation of Cod's self-revelation. To me he seems to be 
saying that the method to be used is sociological analysis, 
especially in Marxian conflictive (as opposed to evolutionary or 
developmental) terms. When appropriated, this revelation creates 
a coherent set of action-oriented ideas, an ideology which 
provides the basis for a special praxiclogy, a programme of 
action to transform reality through struggle. 

1 do believe that our human reason is a fairly 
useful instrument for the analysis and apprehension of reality, 
whether physical or social. The social analysis of reality is 
thus an activity of the human mind, a legitimate activity made 
possible by God. But is it an adequate guide and criterion for 
the apprehension of Cod's self-revelation? What difference 
would there be for example in the analysis of a non-Christian 
sociologist, and that of a Christian with sociological tools? Are 
there any other criteria that operate in the Christian's under 
standing of and response to reality, than those provided by 
sociological analysis? I wish my friend were here to answer that 
question for me. 



cj^ My third question relates to the nature of 

the theological enterprise itself* Higues-Bonino*s language and 
style give one the inpression that he is trying to do scientific 
theology. Is he using basically the same methodology as the 
empirical sciences, for theology? Does he have a theory of 
truth and of epistemology behind his paper? I do think that 
my friend is too intelligent to claim any smpirico-ecientific 
basis for hie theology, as for example the Marxists would claim. 
'That is he trying to do when he id is doing theology? Ie his 
theology meant purely ae a link between the Bible inwhich he 
professes faith, and the ideology which he has elsewhere acquired 
and now seeks to relate to Christian thought? Does the theologioal 
ideology that ik results from tho enterprise have a geographical 
limitation - e.g. "for Latin American use only"? 

I would like now tc mention a few points on which 
I basically disagree with Dr. Miguez-Bonino. 

First, 1 do not think that a concrete political 
commitment, delimited historically is the "primordial locus 
theologiuus " from which to begin and in which to articulate 
theological reflection. This word primordial is certainly a 
misuse here. Christ and the Apostles certainly did not start from 
a concrete political commitment. Meitner did they begin their 
teaching always with & socio-political analysis of the state 
of enslavement in which the Jews and many gentiles were. Ho, 1 
do not agree that a concrete political commitment is always the 
starting point for theological reflection* 
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Secondly, I cannot agree with teiguez-Bonlo's 
statement that "for modern man 6U0h a (transcendent) kingdom no 
longer matters, or at least it no longer matters in any sense 
which permits the Christian theologian to use it as his primary 
point of reference." i find many modern intellectuals, including 
Marxists, passionately interested in the Christian's claim to 
have a relation to a transcendent God. ^his I say from direct 
personal experience with eoeio thinkers whom «vo-i my friend Kiguez- 
donino would regard as "modern aon", though I still have very 
little idea what this mythical anxmal culled "modern man" looks 
like. 1 do not think, however, that this modern man's intsrest 
ia in a verbal formulation cl the idea of transcendence, but in 
the reulity of transcendence which escapes the gwemp grasp of 
the conceptual and the verbal, and is experienced primarily in 
worship. 

* 

The experience of worship iiay have gone dead for 
many Christians, including theologians and bishops v but that 
is no reason for denying the possibility of addressing the trans¬ 
cendent God in worship. Know that my friend Miguez-Bonino retains 
this capacity, nnd it will be a pity m if hia words are misconstrued 
to tku deny the possibility of addressing the transcendent, or 
even el' making that the starting poi. t of theology. 

In conclusion, I want to express again my deep 


\ 


/ 


appreciation for the human qualities of the paper, for its warmth 
and sincerity. I want to make clear that the two main concerns 
of my friend, which he learns undeveloped, "liberation" and 
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new man" are traditional Biblical notions, which have a 
rich plethora of meaning which we cannot exhaust by socio¬ 
political analysis. 

We all need to re-interpret these concepts 
in the light of our own situation) but do we need to call 
that enterprise "theology"? Is it not more Christian anthropology? 
and p.uch a rew anthropology is bound bo have definite local 
colourations in different situations) whether in Latin 
America) Africa, India or China. Today 1 find that only 
China has resolutely come to gripe with tie notion of "New 
flan" and is still heroically struggling to give birth to the 
i.ew man through intense discipline e; d strong determination. 

But Chinese ideology makes no allowance for the possibility of 
addressing God in worship. I cio ho>e that Latin American 
Christian "theology" will bo <:.bie to adopt sows of the positive 
elements of the praxiolcgy of "liberation" end "the new man" as 
worked out in China or: a grand scale, but also go beyond both 
Cuba and China to find a praxioiogy that does not impoverish 
La in American man by a pseudo-secular Ideology which claims to 
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-v uA«s *v? fllVv’VVsJvv-^. c( *VysA CL j’vA^vAoCA*X«A 

cA^/vIyW/ GL~~ c\ ^ (OJJA^v^. 

a "'f'vJxAj rA\WC^'V'TUl OVv-K ^jl-*. J—^iwvtAA^o” /-VO 

VUo ^ wtt o-4 

^''XA. ^uXTlTvJr * OVvfl ^V<Lo ^ 

^JT N^rJU^ ^ <^rr^ 

C^X^edd \>v> Cy. /^VvwO^WVA 

<^U-|joo»vJ^ ,~vt -^JLUz~4 CC~c (. K^-v fevM^J 

V^jpC O—i n^wciwy.t /n^ jK <^\y^JL ^L**<(/ka>\,. 

Ccws CLo H-< ScOs^4 V"® - 

^) rsd/)Ci*j|^, ^fvvvo(>^JLel _, ''^-tfCO "VaX^ 

~VVVJL^*- / NA^ 

i> r-zKay> lvyy>ci' v ^c. CXavc^. 

, Ot> It^T --N—vcv^s'i: 


'^VJSr'T 

t<r^ Jr WspjLA 


OVnq 

vo 

c~Jf \u 

'^ rN *- > C-Oy5 CJ '^ 

<= JyyO 

n ^ r ^Mio cjf 


>f 
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<^v*%a 4? 


^A^ 


Y v ^7> j 


A/VN 


(a)? =u tfcrr 

S>A r^CvXjvivJN*. cl—-A 

Cv/s/v , C^(2_ _ >ry\*jt/ r V^’ ^y/l^ 

^(W> , ^CvowACa^v OUv\<^. Ul/a^vCL COvn. <xM ^lm/wvo*\ 

13*^*^'' ' i<) Jisy tcJ^ ^"' /C ‘AJC \ . cLt^Jr^ ^J. WN 

i~° CL 'Od*C'T> C*V^«A ^NAA^r-xCVvxA^ - 'Vv-><^ 

V cAc^sXn^ ^ <X^X4. V»Cc« 

i^OG kflJLcvJ^j \jw fcf»T aj\ It^sJU. c^j. 

Wt3T>A ViOw^^ wA \a/v 
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